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rise, & SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM WARREN, 
ul eyes, Actor and Manager of the Philadelphia Theatre. 
od, . 
[Continued from page 149 of Vol. IT.] 
From Chippenham, Biggs went who fleeced them ¢o that they were 
to Warminster, a trading town of not better off than they had been at 
1 beanie Viltshire, and waiting onlord Wey- Chippenham. 
mouth, procured a grant of the |= Thus oppressed, starved, and ir- 
idnight Great Ball-room, over the Ceurt- ritated, the performers left Bi 
house, to playin. There had not oneby one. Warren was enabled 
. Elle en a company in that town for by supplies received from home, to 
twenty-three years before, about stand his ground, and feeling averse 
lovers Which time one under the manage- to “anlace his reputation, and spend 
nent of Bates, the father of Bates his rich opinion for the name of” a 
the comedian, who now has athea- deserter, remained with Biggs, who 
try sige te in New-England, performed now found it his interest to give 
way; there with little success, it is to be him the first line of business. He 
» there Presumed, sinee it was for so many played young Marlow, and eharae- 
e rays fam Years after deserted by the actors. ters of that cast in comedy. In 
Notice was now given to the com- tragedy too he played first charac- 
m them Panyto assemble at Warminster at ters. At the end of the season he 
the end of three weeks, in which had Richard for his Benefit, which 
frozen “ime the scenery, &e. was trans- turned out well, being the only 


ported there in w ns; but at the 
e tearm td of that three weeks, the Quar- 
me ter Sessions were to be held, so that 
the players could not get possessi- 
‘of the Ball-room for a fortnight 
longer: and thus were those poor 
wfferers full five weeks without re- 
teiving ashilling. As soon as the 
Quarter Sessions. were over, the 
fall en performed, constantly to 
full 

t] 


ian. 


ull houses: but this success made 
little difference to any but Biggs, 
Bb 
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ood one he ever had while ia Biggs’ 
Comes. He actually cleared 
twenty-three pounds by it. How 
well he earned it, may be collected 
from the quantity of labour whieh 
fell to his share. ‘That very night 
he played Richmond, Tressel, and 
Buckingham, besides a character in 
the afterpiece. How that was prac- 
ticable it may puzzle those unac- 
quainted with the arts of count 
companies to find out; but these 
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things are easy enough to those 
who know how to dothem. Whe- 
ther the play be understood or not, 
is of little consequence to an audi- 
ence of Clodpoles. During this 
season, Warren had the advantage 
of constant practice in a vast va- 
riety of charaeters, and in the first 
line of business. Inshort,he play- 
ed in every thing from Richard aud 
Hamlet, to lord Minnikin and young 
Philpot. 

From Warminster the company 


- went to Frome where they passed a 


nriserable winter; thence to Bruton, 
and thence to Sherborn, in Dorset- 
shire, playing at each place with ne 
suceess, and without any occurrence 
worth relating save that at Bruton 
where they played in a room in an 
ion, Biggs erected a hanging galle- 
ry, suspended from the ceiling in 
the manner of # hanging shelf ina 
larder or pantry; in the midst of 
the performance, the suspenders 
gave way, the gallery began to des- 
cend with a crash, and the people 
to save themselves, in their cotister- 
nation leaped down, throwing all 
into the most ridiculous confusion. 
Luckily, however, no one was hurt. 

While they were at Frome, an 
accident befel Warren, not less dis- 
tressing, and indeed not less ridicu- 
lous than that which befel the 


‘knight of the Sorrowful Counte- 


mance, with his green stockings, 
while sojourning at the palace of 
‘the duke. There being no chim- 
ney in the theatre, whieh autrepois 
held hay for horses, being what is 
vulgarly called a stable loft, a stove 
was placed upon a large flag stone 
behind the scenes. Warren had 
ouly one pair of shoes, and those 
were of black calamanco. It being 
very wet and cold, he placed them 
on the flag for the benefit of the 
fire. When oh! horrible to relate, 
one of them took fire, and was 
burned to the very sole. His dis- 
tress may well be imagined, when 
it is told, that there was not a shoe 
to be bought ready made in the 
tewn, and that he had three days to 


: . == 
wait while a lazy fellow made , 
pair, for which our friend was sad! 
pinched to pay. The whole fruit 
of his suecess at Warminster hay, 
ing been consumed in repairing his 
wardrobe, and paying for his board 
for above four months,during which 
he received riext to nothing from 
Biggs. . 

At Sherborn, where they remain. 
ed four months, he, though a first 
performer, got so little, that he was 
not able to pay four shillings , 
week, the price of his bed and 
board. Still hope gleamed in his 
horizon, and he followed its but ag 
a great writer says “‘like the hori. 
zon it still flew away before him.” 
—During this time many distress. 
es occurred so severe, that he owns 
he would be afraid to relate them, 
as they would to many appear in- 
credible, and indeed so ludicrous 
and out of the ordinary course of 
things, thet they would ineur the 
suspicion of being purposely fabri- 
cated for the joke’s sake. 

_ He now began to reflect seriously 
upon his situation, and thinking 
that he had sacrificed enough to 
honour, resolved to leave Biggs for 
ever: he had been about a year 


with him, and after undergoing thej 


want of every thing but necessary 
food, found himself without a shil- 
ling in his pocket. He therefore 
determined as soon as his benefit 
was over, to go to the town of 
Taunton, in Somersetshire, where 
he was told a company was per 
forming with success, under Davis; 
commonly known by the name of 
Tag Davis. His benefit night at 
last arrived, and produced hime 
bout thirty shillings. After which 
he remained so long as it were ne- 
cessary to perform for the benefits 
of the other aetors, when he set of 
without communicating his intent 
ons to Biggs, or to any of the rest 
of the company. 

Aware that Biggs would use ev: 
ery persuasion, of fniling in them, 
have recourse to the very wor! 
means to detain him, Warren de- 
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passing the town of Yeaville with- 
out stopping, found himself, by 
break of day, about twenty miles 


ewns 
them, 





ar 10: GE fom Sherborne. Feeling himself 
ro BE puch more hun than Sationed, 
rseof MM \. resolved to stop and get his 
i the MM \eakfast at the first public house 
fabri MMM je should find open, and pushing 
} malittle further he found what 
one) bp so sharply longed for; a thick 
ming smoke curling up fom the chimney 
: - of an inn appeared at no great dis- 
3 TB tance before iis. From this at- 


yea me traction he acquired additional ce- 
B! "Me irity, and so effectually bestirred 
LM timself that in less than half an 
val hur he had completely satisfied 
2 ‘At theelamors of his appetite. To 
a tig U's inexpressible satisfaction too, 
a he found that there was a stage 
ee .. ag ach preparing to go to Taunton. 
Pi A thinking that after such a long 
ne of Mg tt hasty walk, he might indulge 
t ati “mself with a ride, he got in and 
‘na- a "*S conveyed to the end of his 
phich fm ney. 
5 ae The Taunton company, which 
nefits A “2S Under the management of T'ag 
et off Davis, was a very good one, being 
enti: A ™posed of Dowron, who now 
rest A 20ds so deservedly high in esti- 
mation ow the London boards; Ry- 
e ev- MY, who wrote the Itinerant; Bic- 
hem, Ma <=“, who since was partner with 
worst est and died at Charleston; 
» de- Ayness; JonaTHan Davis, the 


tinger; and that curious eharacter 
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ade a are . ¢ “hi 
sadly termined, a8 we have already men- old Jack Montacur. As it was 
fruii, ME tioned, to go off privately. Gases near the close of the season when 
rhay.@@ had occurred of that tyrant’s pro- Warren arrived, and the company 
ng his ceeding by most wicked practices, was quite full, he was fain to take 
board mm even perjury itself, to intimidate such business as was offered him, 
which MA his discontented actors into com- and, in common with the other ac. 
from ME pliance. Our hero, therefore, set tors, played on shares; to very lit- 
out on foot one night after the play tle purpose however, for he searce- 
main. ag was over on his road'to Taunton. ly gotany thing, But this was not 
a first ; to be ascribed to Davis, who dealt 
© way MT 2S or the dead of night, and half the ane — his pS ste and was at 
wor this time himself almost as much 
Pens Was in a lonely, solemn darkness, hung. Catsteend as any of them. At the 
te hi . end of three weeks from our hero’s 
at “ In wierd SN ee —_ arrival in Taunton, however, the 
EL pert thpetions Hl hark? F of ti _ season closed, and Davis having 
him.” an his = ot oo 9 ng . a arranged his plans te spend the 
tress: A Vilage Cogs he pushed on hastily, summer months at Lyme, a simall 


seaport town and watering place in 
Dorsetshire, where he purposed o- 
pening in two or three weeks from 
his leaving Taunton, Warren found 
it expedient to put about ship and 


~ run into his old seeure port, his fa- 


ther’s house, to victual and. refit. 
Hiad he been able to pay for a place 
inthe stage, he would have been 
ashamed to go.into one, his warb- 
robe was become so exceedingly 
shabby; wherefore taking a short 
stiek in his hand, he set out on foot 
and once morearrived at Bath: this 
being the termination of his second 
sally, 

Before his departure from Taun- 
ton he made Davis a promise to re- 
join the company in a short time: 
aceordingly, having by means of 
ease, comfortable ovina and the 
endearments of a most excellent 
mother, got again into heart and 
condition, and his wardrobe being 
replenished with a new assortment 
of eloths of every kind by his fa- 
ther, he resolved to set out on his 
third sally and te join Davis’ com- 
pany at Chard,°a town twelve 
miles beyond Taunton, where in 
order to dispose of the interval be- 
tween his leaving Tauntan and o- 
pening at Lyme, Davis had fitted 
up a reomas a theatre, and was 
performing. On his arrival, War- 
ren found the prospect very far from 
fiattering. He however resolved te 
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take his share in the fate of the 
eompauy, and continued with them; 
bat nothing was to be got there; so, 
according to thei: usual custom of 
moving in hopes of bettering them- 
selves, the eompany left Chard, 
and proceeded bag and baggage to 
Lyme. Here they could searcely 
obtain a bare subsistence, though 
the celebrated David Ross, the ac- 
tor, was then master of the cere- 
monies of the place, and exerted all 
his power and influence to promote 
their success. 

There was in the character and 
conduct of Davis, the manager, 
something so irresistibly coneiliat- 
ing, that the performers would en- 
dure distresses of the most sharp 
and aggravating kind as _ long as it 
was possible for human nature to 
subsist under them, rather than en- 
tirely desert him. By this time our 
readers will have formed some con- 
ception, though it be a slight one, 
of the habits of strolling players 
in England. Young healthy bach- 
elors ef vigorous constitution and 
lively animal spirits, who have no 
wants but their own to supply, no 
coveerns or feelings but their own 
to think of, after some hard strug- 
gles with their wayward fate, not 
only become reconciled to their dis- 
tresses, but turning their calami- 
ties to cheerfulness make their ve- 
ry miseries a source of merriment, 
and endeavour to alleviate by laugh- 
ter the evils they eannot remedy. 
Thus they spin out years of exist- 
ence in a checkered series of good 
and evil; an alteration, unknown in 
any other department of life, of 
pain and pleasure; of grinding 
want and careless merriment; of 
hunger and fatigue, and joke and 
mae. «i Animated by the exam- 
ple of those about him, the young 
itinerant soon learns to draw upon 
his spirits for the deficiencies of his 
purse, and this at length obtains so 
fully the force of habit in him as 
rarely to be affected by change of 
place or circumstanees, and ulti- 
mately imparts to the whole eorps, 


with very few exceptions, ove 

neral outline of character, com. 
pounded of thoughtless gaiety, ey. 
travaganee, festive sociability, ang 
fondness for luxuriating in hy. 


mor. 


Humor, with arched brow and leering eve, 
Shrewd, solemn, sneering, subtle, slow and 
a, Saee 

Serious herself, yet laughter still provok. 
in 

By tickling, teasing, jibing, jeering, jok. 
ing; 

Impartial gift, that owns nor rank nor 
birth, 

* Tis theirs who rule the realm, or till the 
earth. 


No man exceeded poor Davis in the 
kind of philosophy here alluded to, 
He laughed incessantly, and made 
a joke of every thing. Was there 
a full house, it was a good joke and 
he laughed; was there an empty 
house, he laughed too, and was 
merry at the prospect of the next, 
His mind, like that of Zanga, tho’ 
on a more laudable principle, 
could 


Turn all occurrence to its own advantage, 
And even make comfort of calamity. 


And one would think too that, like 
Zanga, he was proudof it; for if, 
by any auspicious accident, a little 
money came into his hands, rather 
than not have the calamity of an 
empty pocket to jest upon, ke would 
lend his cash to persons, te whom 
to lend was the same thing as to 
give away; and thus he had trea- 
sured up a fund of aneedote res- 
peeting his past misadventures, his 
arrests, imprisonments, poverty & 
sufferings, which he would relate, 
in convivial hours with inexpressi- 
ble glee, while those who heard 
him were astonished how human 
nature could support itself under 
the pressure of such weighty cala- 
mities. In a word, as Warren says; 
his laughter seemed to bear exact 
proportion tohis poverty. Honest, 
benevolent, warm in his peepee» 
incapable of long enmity, and full 
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of sepsibility to the distresses of o- 
thers, he was careless about him- 
self, and so very absent that he 
would frequently be drawn away, 
and suffer himself to be occupied 
by the most trivial ineident or em- 
ployment, while the most important 
concerns aad unavoidable duties 
were entirely forgotten. Just at 
the moment when his presence was 
necessary upon the stage, the com- 
pany would have to send messen- 
gersin different directions to search 
fr him, on which occasions he 
would often be found either asleep 
or intently engaged in some puerile 
amusement. One day, while he 
ud (he company were at Chard, 
he was missed at a time when busi- 
ness of the utmost impertance de- 
manded his. presence, the funn 

rogues of his eompany called in the 
aid of the bellman, who, having at 


his usual places of outery rung 


his hell and collected a mob about 
him, proclaimed poor Davis in the 
fullowing words, which were writ- 
ten down on paper for the purpose 
by the company. 

“Lost—supposed to be left a- 
sleep at some publie house, Mr. 
Joha Davis, commonly called Tag 
Davis, manager of the theatre in 
this town. ‘This is to give notiee, 
that whoever will bring the said 
John Davis and deliver him into 
the hands of his friends at the An- 
gel inn, shall receive four pence re- 
ward, and no questions asked.”’ 
Good humoured as Dayis was, he 
did not relish this treatment by any 
means. But, though it hurt his 
feelings, it made no alteration in 
his eonduet. 

Of our company’s adventures at 
Lyme, Ryley has in his ‘Itinerant’ 
given a deseription so cireumstanti- 
al, lively and interesting, and tally- 
lg so exactly with that of War. 
ren in conversation, that we think 
it would be paying a compliment to 
ourselves at the expence of our 
readers, to take it out of the lan- 
guage of that ingenuous and hu- 
horous writer. 


‘* The inauspicious fortnight at 
Chard expired,” says Ryley, and 
“manager Davis was overwhelmed 
with debt. I had already lent him 
at different times, tweuty pounds of 
my small capital, and ten pounds 
more must be forthcoming ere the 
landlord would suffer the seenery, 
&e. to leave his premises; my purse 
was reduced to five pounds ten 
shillings, and his sole dependence 
rested upon me, But five pounds 
ten shillings could not, by any rule 
of arithmetic, pay ten pounds, and 
the landlord was governed by no e. 
ther principle. If the scenery and 
wardrobe were incarcerated, a bo- 
dy of peaple must give over eating, 
and that was a prejudice of educa- 
tion of which no argument or eys- 
tem of philosophy could cure them. 

“If I had left this unfortunate 
concern when we closed at ‘Faun- 
ton, I had saved both my purse and 
reputation; but a something like 
gratitude attached me to this tho’t- 
less mismanaging manager, and ere 
I was aware we were ingulfed in 
the vortex of poverty and disgrace. 
To make short of the ungrateful 
theme, I disbursed my five pounds, 
and left two tranks containing the 
greatest part of my wardrobe, as 
security for the remainder, the ma- 
nager solemnly promising to re- 
deem them the first week we open- 
ed the theatre at Lyme. This pro- 
mise, however, was not fulfilied till 
several mouths afterwards, to our 
great loss, inconvenience and mise- 
ry. 

yeWe had twelve miles to travel, 
and my ten shillings comprised the 
whole stock of the company. Miss 
Stanley, and my wife, Warren, 
Dowton, Jonathan Davis, and my- 
self made a party to walk. We set 
off early in the afternoon, (mean- 
ing to take refreshment at Axmin- 
ster, seven miles on our road) fol- 
lowed by little Fan, and alternately 
carrying a eage containing four 
tame goldfinches. ‘The day was 
remarkably fine, the party in high 
health and spirits; young, ardent, 
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and thoughtless, we reflected not 
ev the future, but grasped pleasure 
with an eager hand while she was 
yet within our reaeh 

‘« Arrived at Axminster, we en- 
tered the principal inn, where I or- 
dered tea aud coffee, and, to wash 
down the dust by which we were 
nearly choked, added a bottle of 
cyder; the feathered prisoners were 
restored to liberty, water was plac- 
ed in the middle of the room, and 
after they had laved their limbs, 
their little throats swelled in carols 
of thanksgiving. 

‘* The joke passed round, good 
humor was the order of the day, 
and Jonathan Davis swore we were 
the most happy undone beings in 
theworld. inthe midst ofour laugh 
the door was by accident left open, 
and one of my birds flew out; 1 fol- 
lowed, and found him perehed on 
the pipe of a decent looking man 
in the bar. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I amas 
fond of pets as you are, and never 
without one about me;’saying which 
he opened his shirt bosom, & show- 
ed me the head of a snake. Much 
surprised, and I eonfess a little a- 
larmed, | retreated. ‘Don’t fear,’ 
suid he, ‘the creature is perfectly 
harmless;’ placing it on the floor, 
it hissed raund the room, and as he 
held out his hand, coiled itself up- 
on it; then opening his bosom, it 
sprung in, apparently as to a place 
of choiee. 

“suppose my looks spoke sur- 
prise, for he continued, ‘you would 
gearcety perhaps have believed this 
without oecular demonstration. We 
are the children of prejudice, and 
brought up with an idea, that rep- 
tiles of this description are poisoa- 
ous. You may rest assured of the 
contrary; L speak from experience, 
from the most aceurate investigati- 
on; ard I do not confine myself to 
this species of animal, but firmly 
believe that Englandis exempt from 
venomous creatures as much as 
Ireland, which is generally allowed 
to be so.’ 

“I did not at the time give full 


——— 





credit to this assertion; but, from “ 
after experience, am led to helieys ee 
he was right. From conversation : 
I have held with farmers and other I - 
people, whose whole lives hayg i 


passed in the country, I could ne. lette 
ver find a single instance in their ME «: 
own immediate knowledge wheére Dor 
injury was sustained from the bite here 
or sting of these animals, more to 
than would have followed the bite Me 
of acat, or the sting of a wasp, My 
and any thing to the contrary I be. # .,. 
lieve tohe mere hearsay and pre. #1 
judice. wer 

“ The bill discharged, 1 hada HM ,,,, 
surplus of three shillings, with ssits 
which we began our last stage; but HM ia, 
poor Fan, from age and bulk, was “A 
incapable of walking, in conse HM... 
quence of which we carried her in HH ,,,, 
turn, and pursued our way with re- hin | 


novated spirits. numb 
“In the close of the evening we HM a.q ; 
entered the principal inn at Lyme, hots 


The dust and heat had not improv. HM 1); 
ed our original appearance; on the M;, ;,) 
contrary, from the side glances of rf fi 
the waiter, when we ordered supper wr 
and beds, I suppose we looked ra- HM, ..,, 
ther queer; however he made a su- lings 
percilious kind of bow, and said, @,,.\), 
he would send his master. thine 
“Not conscious that any suspici- Hy, ., 
on could attach to eight dusty pe- Hi), hs 
destrians, we waited the master’s M,,. ., 
arrival without apprehension, tho’ quant 
a good deal mortified at the looks H,... 
of the waiter. end of 
‘* The landlord attended our Bij... 
summons, and in a very civil key, keepi 
begged to know what we would Mir, | 
like for supper, at the same time, BBny.o) 
saying, ‘ his house was so full, he My,,,, 
could only accommodate us with Hi, pr 
one bed;’ this we appropriated to Bibourh, 
Ann and Miss Stanley, and made Binerjq; 
shift ourselves with sophas and Bip .<,; 















chairs. nornit 

“After breakfast [ informed the Bland o}, 
landlord of our business in Lyme, amity 
and requested him to reeommend Were | 
some lodgings; this he did, and sent Biting}, 





a boy with us to several; but alas! it kin 


they were upon a scale of expente 
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«oo enlarged for our finanees: Dis- 
missing the boy, we sauntered a- 
pout the place, and in a little back 
street saw, in characters almost un- 
intelligible, the following words, 
asted on a window, ‘ this ouse to 
lette ready furniched.’ 

« The very thing we want,’ said 
Dowton, ‘a house ready furnished; 
here we shajl find an establishment 
at once.’ 

“The idea of a house! a furnish- 
ed house! in our cireumstances, 
was more than my power of face 
eould hear with gravity. ‘A house!’ 
said I, ‘a cottage! a hovel! the first 
foor of a barn! that would be more 
suitable to the narrow scale of our 
cireumstances?’ 

“An old woman, who was watch- 
ingour movements from the house 
opposite, now came forward, Dow- 
ton inquired the rent, and what 


number of beds? ‘fe our surprise. 


and joy, she answered, there, were 
three beds, and the rent was twelve 
thillings per week. What began 
in joke, now appeared a matter of 
the first importance. 

“Three beds would, upon a pinch 
1ccoommodate us; and twelve shil- 
lings per week, divided by five, 
would be mere moderate than any 
thing we could possibly expect. 
We entered the premises and closed 
the bargain instantly. To increase 
our satisfaction, there was a small 
quantity of coals, for which we 
were to pay four shillings at the 
end of the first week. A fire was 
lighted, aud we eommenced house- 
keeping with my three shillings. 
he inmates were Mrs. R. and 
myself, Miss Stanley, and Messrs. 
Warren and Dowton; Jonathan Da- 
is procured a room in the neigh- 
‘ourhood, It was too hours past 
neridian, and hanger became op- 
pressive. The exercise of the 
uorning, joined te the sea breeze 
ud change of air, were at woful 
Umity with my purse; its contents 
Were swallowed up in providing a 
ingle meal, and that of the plain- 
it kind; however we ate our bread 


and cheese in thankfulness, and 
washed it down with a draught of 
exeellent porter. : 
‘Leaving my companions, I strol- 
led about in search of a pawnbro- 
ker; but so useful a personage was 
unknown in Lyme. The three balls 
were never even heard of. Wan- 
dering through some of the poor 
narrow streets, I espied the cart 
eontaining the stage property, on 
the top were seated Mesdames, 
Bridges and Hall, who, from a too 
frequent application to their favor- 
ite stomachic, seemed in. evident 
danger of quitting their elevation. 
Not very anxious to be claimed as 
an acquaintance, I made a preeipi- 
tate retreat, and took my course to- 
wards the sea, ina fit of melancho- 
ly despondeacy, meditating upon 
the past, and looking forward with 
little hope of the future. In all 
my distress, I had never hitherto. 
wanted the common necessaries of 
life; but now that idea was attend- 
ed with a degree of horror so pain- 
ful, that I sat on the beach listening 
to the rolling surge, and comparing 
my once affluent and respectable 
state, to my present . pennyless, 
friendless, and degraded one. The 


beach was at this moment deserted, 


for the inhabitants were poor, and 
had few leisure intervals; the local 
visitors were in the height of gaie- 
ty and happiness seated round the 
dinner table; and I, who used to be 
first of the cheerful throng, was 
now—not without a house, but— 
‘without the means to support that 
house;’ without the means of pro- 
viding even another meal; and the 
theatre would not be ready te open 
for several days. 

“Walking with my arms folded, 
and my eyes fixed upon the sand, I 
inadvertantly ran against somebo- 
dy, and looking up, discovered a 
servant in livery, whom I recog-. 
nised as a domestic of Sir 
- ——, from the neighborhood of 
Worcester, with whom I had been 
in habits of intimacy, some months 
befere, as fur as theatrical chitchat 
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in the box lobby and other oceasi- 
onal attentions; Humbled and 
ashamed, I was goirg to avoid him; 
but taking off his hat, he enquired 


in a soft tone of voice, after my 


health, and added, his master, who 
was just arrived, would, he was 
sure, be glad to see me. 

‘“ Thomas,’ said I, ‘times are 
strangely aliered with me since [ 
had the honor of your master’s no- 
tice.’ 

‘¢ What, sir—money is not so 
plentiful; these small towns are not 
so good as Worcester for plays.’ 

« TI then informed him, that so 
far from money being plentiful, I 
was litérally without a shilling, 
and would be obliged if he could 
lend me one. The poor fellow 
shook his head, put his hand into 
his pocket, and with the tear of 
sensibility in his eye, produced 
three pence halfpenny, as the whole 
of his worldly stock. This I would 
have refused, as perhaps inconveni- 
ent for him to part with, and would 
be of no essential service to me; 
but he pressed it upon me, and re- 
quested me in tones of sympathy to 
keep up my spirits, time would 
mend; then inquiring my res.dence 
with a respectful bow, left me. 

‘© My sea side reflections and ad- 
venture I kept to myself; Ano was, 
like the rest, a foe to melancholy, 
and as I had nothing, either plea- 
sant or profitable, to impart, the 
communication would answer no 
desirable purpose. 

*¢ Six o’clock, our usual tea hour 
arrived; but, for the first time since 
I can remember, it passed by us un- 
noticed. The cheerful rattle of the 
cups and saucers, the social bubble 
of the tea kettle, the enlivening 
conversation that pleasant bever- 
age never fails to produce, this day 
greeted not our ears. 

“‘ The hours passed heavily with 
me till nine o’cloek; though my 
companions had their occasional re- 
partees, but no scheme oceurred for 
‘raising the wind,’ asJonathan Da- 
vis called it, aud a gnawing pain at 


rsilihi 
the stomach gave notice, that the 
supper hour could not be passed 
over with that philosophy which 
marked the hour of six. ‘J hays 
not tasted food for three long days, 
said Dowton, in a tragedy accent, 

‘Let us have no lying; it becomes 
none but tradesmen,’ replied Jona. 
thae Davis. 

‘Is it for this I left my father’s 
shop?’ rejoined Warren, ‘Oh that 
he were here to write me dowr ay 
ass!’ 

‘To go, or not to go? that isthe 
question! Whether ’tis nobler in the 
mind to suffer the pressing calls of 
hunger, or by an effort end them? 
This wag said by Miss Stanley, but 
noone gaveareply. After a few 
minutes’ silenee, she suddenly rose, 

ut on her bonnet and cloak, whieh 
were of the most fashionable kind, 
and sallied forth. We looked at 
each other. Dowton, whose parti. 
ality was apparent, became restless 
and wondered where she was gone. 
Ann wished one of the party had 
attended her; it was late, anda 
young woman, ina strange place, 
was subject to insult. I felt unea. 
sy; she had talked of an effort to 
end our present wants! What el- 


fort a beautiful young ereature 


could make, I trembled to think of. 
Every one gave his opinion, which 
ended ina determination to go in 
search of her. We were prepar- 
ing to put our resolution in prat- 
tice, when in walked the object of 
our inquietude. ‘To our questions 
she gave no direct answer, but tak- 
ing off her bonnet, sat down as be- 
fore. We were relapsing into me- 
lancholy, when a thandering knock 
at the door awakened our attention. 
What could it be? Jonathan Davis 
answered the appeal, and in rush- 
ed two waiters—one laden withs 
tray containing a variety of eata- 
bles, the other carrying six bottles 
of porter, and two of wine: the 
erazy oak dining table was draw? 
from the wall; the cloth was laid; 
the dainties spread. The waiters 
howed, ‘any further commands 
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night, ma’am?’ ‘No; tell your mas- 
ier 1 shall call upon him.’ Ali this 
was the work of a moment; we gaz- 
ed wiih amazement; no one uttered 
y word; and even after the waiters 
had retired, we could scareely per- 
suade ourselves that such things 
were. ‘he comfort of a good sup- 
per we were not prepared to ex- 
pect, and, aS a stranger we made 
it welcome. | 

“I dare say, there never were six 

eople more truly happy; we en- 
joyed the present momeat without 
auiicipating the future. ‘Take no 
thought for to-morrow, for suffici- 
ent unto the day is the evil there- 
if? seems to be a maxim which 
predominantly governs the sons and 
daughters of ‘Thespis. We were 
gore anxious to hear by what 
neans our caterer had provided the 
present entertainment than troubled 
fur the future. . 

“After this truly eomfortable 
meal was over, she said * As one of 
the weaker vessels, I found my for- 
itude sinking under the painful 
uecessity of going tobed supperless, 
especially as our meals, this day, 
have not been of a nature to over- 
load the digestive faculties. <A 
good supper is to me at all times a 
luxury; but this evening it was ab- 
wlutely a necessary. With this 
impression strong upon my mind, I 
went toa strange hotel, marked in 
our morning’s progress, and desired 
the waiter to send a Bandsome cold 
supper, for half a dozen, to my 
lodgings, with the necessary appen- 
dagesof porter and wine. You see 
how it answered; there is plenty 
left for dinner to morrow, and for 
breakfast we must shift as well as 
We can.” 

“ Jonathan Davis promised to 
exercise his wits to procure the 
Morning’s repast, and we separat- 
ed in perfect amity amongst our- 
selves, and in charity with all man- 
kind. 

“We had searcely assembled in 
the morning when Jonathan Davis 
tushed into the — crying out, 

c 


— 


‘Tea and maffins for six direetly! 
towards which here are two hog, 
my masters, and all acquired by my 
knowledge in surgery. 1 bow with 
reverence to the first inventors of 
toothdrawing; for by extracting one, 
I shall be the means of giving em- 
ployment to many—so to breakfast, 
my boys, with what appetites you 
may!”’ 

What a picture! So many per- 
sons endowed with genius, liberal 
spirits, and with infermation and 
taste far above the level of the so- 
ciety they lived in, reduced to such 
a preearious state of existence. 
But let us leave Ryley’s narrative 
and resume our own. 

Sir John de la Pole happening to 
come to Lyme, visited the theatre; 
and, after seeing some of the per- 
formancees, recommended it to Da- 
vis to pay a visitto Colliton, where 
he lived, and made an offer to the 
company, of a large barn on his 
estate to perform in. Colliton lay 
close to Beer and Seaton, both of 
whichbeing eminent places for con- 
traband trade, were at all times 
full, not only with smugglers and 
seamen, but with revenue officers 
and dragoons stationed there to aid 
them in executing their duty; cir- 
cumstances which sir John observ- 
ed would in all probability insure, 
for some time at least, full audi- 
euces to the performances of the 
company. Davis and his people 
giadly aeeepted the proposal, and 
carrying with them so much of the 
scenery and wardrobe as sufficed to 
make up ahasty stage for a few 
performances, took possession of 
sir John’s barn; and commenced a 
regular series of exhibitions of 
twice a week. This answered much 
better than Lyme: the company did 
pretty well for a time:—that is to 
say, they were able to live and to 
pay charges as they went along. 
‘They had however the advantage, 
and it was a very considerable one, 
of paying no rent for their theatre. 
Had Biggs been manager, instead 
of poor Davis, it would have fared 
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differently with the actors; for it 
was his eustom to charge the com- 
pany avery heavy rent for the very 
ye rooms, with the use of which 
re was accommodated by the gra- 
tuitous benevolenee of the magis- 
trates and other gentry. Even at 
that early stage of his life, War- 
ren was actuated by a spirit of in- 
cependenee, which dietated strict 
frugality and forbade every kind of 
unnecessary indulgence atiended 
with expense, and which made him 
regardless of any kiad of labour 
or fatigue thatenabled him to nurse 
his litile pittance. Thus the whole 
time that he was playimg at Colli- 
ten, he returned every night, afler 
the play and faree were over, back 
to his bed at Lyme [eight miles | in 
erder to seve himself the expence 
of a second lodging. 

For a short time things went on 
eomfortably enough at Colliton. 
The receipts of the company were 
tolerably good and their expendi- 
tures very small: but unfortunately 
the liberal and worthy patron, to 
Whose efforts, influence and gener- 
osity, they owed more of their sue- 
eess than they were before aware 
of, was ealled away from Colliton 
by some business of high impor- 
tance, ond all their comiorts disap- 
peared along with him: for the the- 
atre was littie attended in_ his ab- 
sence, and they no longer got a saf- 
ficiency for support. in the mean 
time their performances at Lyme 
were neglected by the people; the 
theatre’ there was almost wholly 
deserted: and, to finish the climax 
of their distresses and difficulties, 
the haridhearted owner of the malt 
house, im which they performed, 
seized the property for his rent. 

It happened that Biggs was at 
this time with a smail company 
performing at Bedminster, eighteen 
miles from Lyme. Hearing of 
Warren’s being in Davis’ company 
he paid hima visit, and solicited 
him to retarn. As the benefits were 
yetto come on, and not only poor 
manager Davis, but every actor 





and actress in the company would 
materially suffer by the slightest dj- 
minution of their number, which 
was already too small, Warrey 
would not leave them entirely, but 
arranged matters so as to play 
three times a week in each place, 
His fatigue now became extreme] 
great; for as he walked te Bedmin. 
ster and back again every time he 
played there, he had, besides agt- 
ing in play and faree, and studying 
the parts assigned him,ene hundred 
and eight miles te walk each week, 
Biggs moving with his company 
from Bedminster to Taunton pre- 
vailed on Warren to join him there, 
Having now a tolerable set of play- 
ers with him, particularly Bignell, 
Baynes, and the family of the 
Keys, who were all! favourites with 
the people of Taunton, great hopes 
were entertained of their success in 
that town, and it was under the in- 
fluenee of those hopes that Warren 
agreed to aecompany them. How- 
ever he was sadiy out in his reckon. 
mg, for they eould do nothing, 
sire necessity pinched them to the 
very bone, and to use the words of 
Macbeth, famine elung to them. 
Night afier night they were com- 
pelled to dismiss the house, till at 
last tired of dismissing. and per 
haps ashamed too of their want of 
attraction, they stopped  altoge- 
ther, and each actor found it neces 
sary to bethink him of the course 


he should next steer to recruit hist 


finances. 

it happened that at that time 
Mr. Jefferson, the father of our ee- 
lebrated comedian of that name, 
was at the head of a company in 
the beautiful town of 'Totness, in 
Devonshire: from him Warren re- 
eeived an invitation with which it 
may be coneluded he eheerfully 
eoimplied; and aceordingly sei © 
iu company with another aetor, 4 
fine young fellow of the name of 
Woolley, to join his new associates. 
Here he opened with Orlando, im 
the comedy of “As you like it,” 
and young Philpot, in the faree of 
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The Citizen, in both of which he 
received a very flattering recvepti- 
on. ‘The next night he performed 
young Mirabel, in Farquhar’s 
charming comedy of The Incon- 
stant, with no Jess applause. In 
telling these encouraging eireum- 
stances however, Warren always 
takes care. in the modesty and sin- 
erity of his heart, to qualify ihe 
relation with a voluntary acknow- 
jedgment that in those strolling 
componies there are sv many very 
bad players, or, as he ealls them, 
‘shocking fellows,” that a very 
sma!! portion of merit indeed suf- 
fccs fo tinpart pleasure and obtain 
applause. At the time we are now 
speaking of, cur Philadelphia Jef- 
ferson was acting boys’ parts under 
his father—probably just such ane- 
ther youngster as his son who now 
lays the elder of the priaces in. 
hichard the Third. After some 
tine spent at Totness, Mr. Jeffer- 
wn moved to bxeter, and Bigss get- 
liag iutelligence of it, proceeded 
without delay to Totness aad made 
Warren offers of a vary tempting 
nature to joia him again at ‘laun- 
ton. Kaowing that our friend was 
rsolved never again (to run the 
risk of being left entirely in the 
lurch, but at all events, to eat, and 
that of course he eould not expeet 
him to join on the old delusive 
terms of shares, on which he had 
to often shared nothing, and yet 
being desirous to proeure his ser- 
vices, if possible, he actually made 
him the generous, splendid offer of 
& salary of——ten shillings ster- 
ling per week!—ihat is to say, twe 
dollars and twenty-two eents, with 
& benefit, as eustomary, at each 
town. Insignificant as the sum 
hay now appear on this side of the 
Atlantic, it was then a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, & was 
ludeed to a temperate young man, 
Unincumbered with wife or ehil- 





dren, a comfortable subsistence: a 


satisfactory proof, no doubt, of the 
cheapness of the eountry in which 
he then resided. Having closed 


with Biggs, Warren set out for 
Taunton, nut as usaal on foot—for 
as it was winter, he thought it bet- 
ter to go by the stage: * I was now 
beginning to rise,” says he, “and 
took my seat onthe tep of the 
coach.” 

I belicve it is a truth universally 
eoneeded that, with the exception 
of poets and authors, that genus 
irritabile vatum, the most irritable 
and evvious beings to each other ia 
this world, are, generally speaking, 
players; a faet whieh, how extraor- 
dinary soever it appear, may be 
accounted for ow rational princi- 
ples, and indeed on the samé 
grounds with respect te both. The 
salary given to Warren stuck like 
Macbeth’s Amey, in the throats of 
his brother actors: the thoughts of 
ii did, “like a poisonous mineral, 


‘gnaw them inwards,” and ereated 


moch al bloed in the éompany; and 
truly when the eause of their dis- 
eonieut, the salary, is considered as 
regardiag the amount of the sum 
aud the work done for it, it witli ex- 
plain mere fully tian pages of 
words could, the condition and the 
consequent feelings of the body of 
Itinerants. One would hardly ima- 
gine that ten shillings a week could 
be an object of such importance, 
more particularly when saddied 
with the labour of playing perhaps 
eizht or ten eharaeters of various 
kinds; more especially as Biggs, 
who was not accustomed to let any 
ene Will whom ho dealt have the 
best side of a bargain, exaeted from 
Warren, for this small salary, the 
further toil ef writing ont the seene 
plots. Miserable however as the 
salary may sec, it was the produc- 
tion oi much advantage to our he- 
ro’s feelings, beeause being fixed, it 
exempted him from the peeuiation 
of the mavager, insured him where- 
withal to live, end prevented those 
heariburnings and bickerings be- 
tween him aud Biggs which the 
nightly settlement of a sharing 
plan seldom failed to produce. In 
this respect, therefore, they got on 
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together tolerably well, having ve- 
ry seldom any cause for contention. 
The only subject of disagreement 
between them was the permanence 
of their connexion—Warren was 
desirous to go away; Biggs was de- 
sirous to keep him. As usual the 
distresses of the eompany were 
great; his weekly ten shillings was 
all Warren received; for by his be- 
nefit he neither gained nor lost any 
thing. Some few of the benefits 
succeeded; but they were those only 
of actors who, groaning under the 
burdens of wives and children, 
were fain to solicit personally the 
support and patronage of the sur- 
rounding gentry, or in plain Eng- 
lish, to beg—genteelly; the fate too 
often of worthy and meritorious 
performers, and which, after all, 
sueceeds at times so badly as to re- 
duce them to the necessity of pawn- 
ing their clothes to procure food for 
their families. 

Having tired out the people of 
Taunton, and exhausted the pati- 
ence of those creatures of suffer- 
ance, his actors, Biggs moved off to 
Honiton, accompanied by no one but 
Warren, Woolley, Reynolds, and 
his own family, all the rest having 
deserted him. At Honiton they 
were joined by one or two others, 
but three weeks elapsed before 
Biggs could get every thing in rea- 
diness to perform: meanwaile the 
young men were not idle. It hap- 
pened that a company, or rathera 
fragment of a company, keaded by 
a manager nemed Smith, lay at 
Glastonbury in the greatest distress 
imaginable. Wearing of the arriv- 
al of Biggs’ company et Honiton, 
Smith implored their assistance, 
and Gegged of Warren to come to 
Glastonbury and perform a_ few 
nights to relieve him end bis actors 
from famine and probably imprison- 
ment. Warren, without hesitation, 
flew to the assistance of his unfor- 
tunate brethren, and accompanied 
by his friend Woolley, arrived at 
Glastonbury. | 

Mr. Smith’s company was no less 


oor in numbers and lew in quality 
than deplorable in peeuniary eond. 
tion. Of the talents of the actors 
it ie enowgh tosay that the her, 
was old Jack Montague, whoss 
name for many years stood conspj. 
cuous in strolling annals for the 
extreme badness of his performance, 
his eonsequent poverty, the extra. 
vagant opinion he entertained and 
never omitted an opportunity to ex. 
press of himself, and above all, hij 
disproportioned and ridiculous self, 
importance. ‘This poor gentlemay 
who head long gone by the name of 
Old Jack, was now very far deelin. 
ed into the vale of years, had a 
all times been of an odd appear. 
ance, far from handsome, never 
over-slean, and, by way of setting 
off the natural beauty of his exter. 
nals, chewed tobacco so immoder- 
ately that his mouth was always 


stained brown and his lips besprent 
with fragments of that filthy herb, 
while the juice of it oozed from ei- 


ther corner of his mouth down the 
furrows of his deep channelled 
chops, like foul bilge water from 
the scupperholes of a ship, and 
thence trickling through his beard, 
hedewed his cravat and bosom. 
Such was the personage who, on 
the very night that Warren and 
Woolley arrived performed the 
character of Oroonoko to the good 
people of Glastenbury, while Mr. 
Smith,whe though manager, was 
so inferior to old Jack as to play 
second to Lim, performed the part 
of Abvan, and a shrivelled wea- 
therboaten old maid, of the name 
of Francis, figured away as the 
lovely Imoinda. Poor old Jack 
had ene piece of property, and on- 
Ie one in thé world, besides his 
clothes; this was a curtain of about 
four yards square, at once his pride 
his comfort and his boast. ‘Ioan 
acquaintance with this pompous 
travelling circumstance every new 
comer was without delay introduc- 
ed, and every day received a com- 
memorative hint respecting its va- 
lue and importance, accompanied 
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with an assurance, which it was 
treason against Jack’s majesty to 
doubt, that it had risen and fallen 
upon better actig than any other 
eurtain in the king’s dominions, 
those of Drury-lane and Covent: 
arden themselyes not excepted. 

The night succeeding their arri~ 
yal the School for Seandal was got 
up. Woolley played Sir Peter 
eazle, and Warren, Joseph Sur- 
face, in which, as the warbrobe of 
Smith was too lean* to afforda 
dress suitable to the character, our 
hero was fain to content himseif 
with a black suit, borrowed from 
the sexton of the parish church: 
hut he minded it nots the house was 
good, and poor Smith and his eom- 
pany had a fair prospect of at least 

atemporary relief. From motives 
merely of benevolence, Woolley 
and Warren remained at Glaston- 
bury till two or three days before 
the opening of the theatre at Honi- 
ton, during which time they per- 
formed several plays, and did sreat 
service to Smith witheut accepting 
afarthing for their labeur—their 
board, and nothing more, heing sup- 
plied by Smith. 

On their return to Honiten, 
Biggs performed there and at St. 
Mary Ottery, with tolerable sue- 
cess, which continued for some 
time. ‘Thenee they went to Tiver- 
ton, which Biggs, to his inexpressi- 
ble rage and mortification, found 
already preoccupied by ane Wiili- 
ams a country manager, and his 
company. Blinded by envy, and 
by passion. and rendered insensible 
to every-other considerata@n, Biggs 
resolved upon making a spirited 
opposition, and to that end took 
possession of the parsonage barn, 
fitted it up and began the warfare 
with all its powers, which were 
how augmented by a reinforcement 
from London. ef two strayed actors 


Maxfield and Atkins. This step 


* “Yea, for the obtaining of suits, 
i eed the hangman hath no lean War d- 
robe.” 


of Biggs had more of malice than 
wisdom in it; for though he kept 
the field he gained no vietory, hut 
rather lost time and money. At the 
best, the town was not worth a eon- 
test. Williams more prudent saw 
the folly of contesting the point & 
marched off, though he had some 
tolerable actors, among whom were 
Powel’, and Mrs. Hogg, the latter 
being the heroine of the compa- 
ny- 

And now the time approached 
when our hero was to separate from 
Biggs ferever, and follow new for- 
tunes. ‘They were at that sweet 
watering place Sidmouth in Devon- 
shire, when Biges being again de- 
serted by all his company, but War- 
ren, W oolley and his own children, 
set off to Sherborne in Dorsetshire 
to pick up as many as he could of 
the company of Baker, a country 
manager, the same who has since 
been so well known at Boston. 
Warren corresponded with Max- 
field who was now engaged at Ply- 
mouth. and who made an engage- 
ment for him and Woolly, with Nir. 
Jefferson the manager of that the- 
atre. -As soon as this intelligence 
reached them, the two young fel- 
lows, on a fine, clear morning in 
summer set out on foot and earry- 
ing their effeets upon their shoul- 
ders walked, without onee stopping 
to. the city of Exeter (26 miles). 
They had between them not many 
pence; for though Mr. Jefferson 
had sent money to them to hear 
their expences, it missed them, ow- 
ing to the suddenness of their de- 
parture. After having regaled 
themselves at Exeter therefore 
with the best their finances would 
allow them, to wit. a ent or two of 
bread and a potof beer, they push- 
ed on as fast as possible in order to 
reach Plymouth before their little 
was expended. and at an early hour 
reached Chudleigh a town nine 
miles from Exeter. Stopping here 
to rest themselves they accidental- 
ly fell in with their old friend Tag 
Davis the mat lager, Who gave them 
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a good dinner, which was well 
timed and by them greeted, ‘‘not 
with vain thanks but with aceept- 
ance bounteous.”—xereise con- 
spiring with youth and constituti- 
onal vigor with no small degree of 
that kind of internal yearning to 
which the sense of an empty pock- 
et is hugely apt to disyose an emp- 
ty stomach, harped their appetites 
aright, and rendered them so eon- 
deseendingly complying with the 
solicitations of their hospitable 
friend, to do justice to his mutton, 
that they laid lustily about them, 
plying their knives and forks and 
estirring their jaws with sueh en- 
ergy and good will that they made 
a dinner, which, to borrewa tho’t 
from Gil Blas, might excite envy 
inthe canon of acathedral. ‘io 
this day it is remembered with ma- 
ny satisfactory and friendly reeol- 
lections by our hero. “’T'ag wasa 
kind honest soul.” says he with 
warm emotions of friendship, “he 
gave usa good dinner, and I never 
ate so heartily in all my life.” 
While they were wailing for din- 
ner Davis informed them that Jef- 
ferson’s company was so very fuil, 
the probability was, they would 
get nothing to do at Plymouth, and 
therefore advised them to stay with 
him. He told them that he was 
then building a theatre at Westout, 
Exeter, under the patronage and 
encouragement of Mr, Friar a 
merchant of that place, who was 
resolved to oppose and injure 
Hughes the manager of the Exeter 
theatre, and who to that end sup- 
plied him (Davis) with money, He 
added that his company was then 
at Bove? Tracey on Tracey Com- 
mon, not far from Mxeter, where 
they would continue to perform till 
his new theatre was in readiness; 
and he eoneluded with offers of a 
kind too-flattering to be hastily re- 
jected. As they were persuaded 
from the circumstwuces related by 
Davis, that his information respeet- 
ing the fulness of Jefferson’s eom- 
pany was true,as the offers he made 


them were liberal and friewdly, aud 


as they knew him too well to doubt 
his sincerity, however they might 
question his prudence, they, on ma. 
ture reflection, agreed to close with 
his proposals, and accordingly re. 
pairing to Exeter went thence to 
toke a view of Bovey'Tracey with 
intention to join the company, 
hoping they should get at least 
enuugi for their sapport till the 
theatre at Westout opened. When 
the night of performanee came, 
Warren, Woolley, Davis, and rr. 
NERANT Kitey and his wife, who 
were of che company went across to 
Traeey on foot. he play was Jane 
Shore, Hastings by Reynolds. ‘Of all 
the theatrical adventures in which 
during my life | have been eoncern- 
ed,” says Warren, “this was the 
very worst. 
place, I was really unabie to stand 
it: in the audience nothing was to be 
seen but smock frocks and red 
eloaks.”” Under these impressions 
he candidly observed to Reynolds 
that it was not worth his while to 
stay there, and desired him not to 
ealculate on his performing the 
next night, for that he intended to 
go back to Exeter. The pride of 
Reynolds was hurt by this observa- 
tion: he was nettled; grew lofty, 
and told Warren that they could de 
very well without him. 

In Tracey there were two publie 
houses; and it was in a hayloft be- 
longing to oneof these whieh stood 
at the lower end of the town, the 
company performed. Warren leav- 
ing the play-loft went down stairs 
and entering the taproom founda 
pareel of farmers sitting round the 
fire; they asked him to join then; 
he sat down relishing their eomp2- 
ny very well stayed with them till 
the play was over, when the per- 
formers coming down he joined 
them, and they proceeded to make 
a dividend of the proceeds of their 
performance. It was not here asit 
used to be with Biggs: all was fair, 
not a farthing but what justice en- 
titled him to, was detained by Da- 
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vis. Lhe consequence was, that 
he shares were not contemptibie 
jrsuch a places each received be- 
ween five and six shillings. It 
vas again proposed to Warren to 
jon them, and by way of induce. 
went an Offer was made, to give 
him a fair share of that night’s 
ofits, provided he would under- 
taketo play with them on the next. 
Heagreed; Romeo and Juliet was 
the play appointed; and he under- 
tox to play the two characters of 
Tibalt and Paris in the tragedy, as 
veil as that of Lord Minvikin in 
the faree. He did so, and had 
payed about eight mishts alrose- 
ther, when he was unexpeetedly in- 
twinpted by the arrival of Biggs, 
vio having received intelligence, 
vere Warren and Woolley were 
playing, had eome in pursuit of 
tem. 

The taverns of Tracey were all 
ofullthat Warren was obliged to 
teep on @ pallet laid upon the 
for. One morning as he was re- 
posing in this condition, his ears 
vere assailed with a strange kind 
f thumping noise which awaken- 
edand somewhat startled him. On 
listening with all his attention he 
imagined that the sounds very 
nuch resembled those produced by 
the elub-foot cf Biggs as he was 
ned to stump up stairs: as if ap- 
proached nearer the resemblance 
appeared more strong; and he was 
r out of doubt upon the subject 
ythe voice of his old greasy ma- 
niger calling oat in bis usual lond 
tone, “ig this here door, the room 
where (hey bees in?’ Warren had 
icareely a moment to reflect on this 
sirange “ineident when the door 
few open, and in stamped Biggs 
himself, So so, here are your” 
tid he, squatting himself down on 
achair, “a pretty fellow, to think 
lofum Biggs—Q you’re a sly one, 
but I’m up to you—I knowa thing 
rtwo—-You ean’t put your finger 
In my eye, cunning as you are.’ 


“What do-you mean?” said War-. 


ta" W hat do you want with me?” 


“A rum question that too!—Whys 
what should I want, but to speak to 
your’’—* Well then’ returned War- 
ren, “go down stairs and I will 
dress myself and follow you direet- 
ly.” As Warren spoke ina pe- 
remptory tone, Biggs thought pro- 
per to comply and retired, desiring 
the other not to keep him long. 
Warren put on his clothes as quick- 
ly as he could. and joined Biggs 
who af first addressed him with af- 
fected kindness, and endeayored to 
prevail upon him to return to his 
company, which Warren perempto- 
rily refused. Biggs then changed 
his tone and threatened to resort to 
law, and call on the magistrates to 


‘compel him to go back and perform 


his contraets; to this Warren re- 
plied that neither was there any 
contraet subsisting between them, 
nor should, nor could any magis- 
trate in the realm force him to have 


-any further eonnexion with him. 


He then reminded Biggs that his en- 
gagement was nota permanent one; 
that he (Biggs) had been deserted 
by his whoie company; and that 
for three weeks during which time 
they had been at Sidmouth with 
him, neither Woolley nor he had 
received a shilling; at the end of 
which time they had been left to 
shift for themselves in a strange 
piace, unprovided and idle. “Ay, 
ay,”’ said Biggs, “ d—n me but Vik 
be up to vou,” and left the house, 
Our hero could easily perceive that 
the brutal fellow intended mischief, 
bet when, how, or in what form it 
was practicable for him to accom- 
plish it, neither Warren nor Wool- 
ley could imagine. 

They were not long left in doubt 
upenit. Biggs returned with an 
officer whom he desired to arrest 
them there fellews. What the 
grounds of arrest assumed by him 
were, they could not surmise, but. 
knewing tlat he was profligate 
enough to swear to any thing, and. 
to charge them withany erime how- 
ever villainous, even robbery itself, 
they felt very uneasy. As the ma- 
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istrate, before whom they were to 
be brought fur commitment, lived 
at a distance of fifteen miles, hors- 
es were ordered. Woolley rode be- 
hind Davis who resolved to accom- 
pany them; and Warren sat behind 
the constable while Biggs rode in 
great state by himself. Davis had 
formerly been an attorney in Dub- 
lin, knew something of the law, 
and could talk learnedly. When 
they arrived at the -house of the 
niagistrate, they were given to un- 
derstand that his worship was at 
that time engaged in the examina- 
tion of some other culprits; and 
that they must wait, to have that 
honour in theii proper turn. Af- 
ter dancing atterdance for a consi- 
derable time, ‘hey were at length 
ealled in, when the magistrate de- 
manded of Biggs what the nature 
ef his charge against the prisoners 
was. And now their anxiety and 
apprehensions were wound upioa 
painful pitch, they expecting to 
have some very serious accusation 
preferred against them, one per- 


° a 
haps, from which they should never 
be able to extricate themselves 

without difficulty, when behold 
their honest accuser charged them 
with being journeymen taylors 

whom he had hired to make cloths 
for him, and who had gone away 
from hin, leaving their work unf. 
nished, ‘To this the magistrate 
answered that it was a business jp 
which it was not competent to him 
to interfere; and that therefore he 
would not do any thing but dismiss 
the young men. On this Biggs 
flew into a great rage, and was so 
rude that the magistrate rebuked 
him, and bid him take care what he 
said or did. Then turning to War- 
ren, he read him a long leeture, re- 
plete with good sense,and kindness, 
and strenuously advised him to re- 
turn here to his friends and family 
and mind his business. Being thus 
liberated from the fangs of that wolf 
Biggs, at least for this tarny War. 
ren aud his friead Woolley walked. 
back together to Tracey. 


(Lo be continued.) 


LETTERS ON FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


No. VI. 


IN the course of my residence in 
Paris, I formed an acquaintance 
with the Abbe Barruel, whose 
work outhe Masonic societies of 
Europe, once attracted so much 
both of censure and apptause.— 
Barruelism, the title given to his 
exposition of the views of the Ger- 
man Illuminati, is now not only out 
of vogue, but has almost fallen into 
oblivion. Lt must, nevertheless, be 
acknowledged, that the world is in- 
debted to him for some important 
discoveries, and much curious re- 
search. Itis at the same time uni- 
versally admitted, that his hatred 
of jacobinism, and the warmth of 
his faney, betrayed him into many 
exaggerated representations and.i- 


dle fears. His history of the per. 
secution of the French clergy, at 
the commencement of the revoluti- 
on, is, in my estimation, the most 
valuable of his productions. It is 
not only a very interesting narra- 
tive, but an historical document of 
great importance. 

The author returned to France, 
on the establishment of the consu- 
lar government, published a pam- 
phiet in 1802, in favour of the Con- 
cordat, and was, not long after, 
made one of the canons of the Me- 
tropolitan church of Paris, a capi 
city in which he continued to act 
when I saw him. I found him m- 


serably lodged, in a remote part of 


the capital, and laboriously ocet 
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ied, in a refutation of the meta- 

hysies of Kant. He thought he 
bad discovered a key to the riddles 
of the German philosopher, and de- 
pounced his principles and inten- 
tions, as no less dangerous to the 
eause of religion and morals, than 
those of the most atheistical of the 
[lluminati. ‘The timorousand pro- 
lifie imagination of the good Abbe, 
had, I fear, more share in the erea- 
tion of the ** gorgons and chimeras 
dire,’ which he supposed to exist 
in the unintelligible volumes of 
Kant, than either the heart or the 
head of the metaphysician himself. 
Whatever is perfectly obscure, is 
fexible to any interpretation, and 
if charity would allow of that 
which Barruel gives to the works 
of Kant, J should think it quite as 
national and plausible as any other 
vhich it has been my unfortunate 
lot to peruse. 

My conversations with Barruel, 
turned principally upon the pro- 
gress which religion had made in 
France, and on the degree of pa- 
tronage which it enjoyed under the 
nw government. No man had at- 
tended more assidiously to this sub- 
ect than himself, or was better fit- 
ted both from his opportunities and 
telings, to decide eorreetly and 
inpartially. His statements fully 
confirmed what I have advanced on 
this head, in my first letter, deserip- 
lve of Bordeaux, and coincided 
vith the additional observaticns, 
vhich LT now propose to make, on 
hesame pomt. The prophet Je- 
remiah never uttered more bitter 
amentations or gloomy forebodings, 
vith respeet to Jerusalem, than 



















‘rance, Md this good old man, when speak- 
consu- #5 of the actual influence and 
a pam- MPospects of the gospel in his un- 
e Con- FP ristian country. His creative 
- after, MPcy could not have magnets the 
ie Me- #P"'l,in the face of evidence open 
capa: #P"d irresistible to every observer, 
to act M"d if it could have exerted any 
im mi- #R¥ay, would have had a contrar 

part of @@pcration, as all his wishes and af- 
, ocell- H*clious prompted him to be san- 





guine. He ealeulated that out of a 
population of six hundred thousand 
souls, which he aseribed to Paris, 
forty thousand were in the habit of 
going to church, and of that num- 
ber he supposed about twenty tlou- 
sand to be actuated by a spirit of 
piety. ‘This computation coincid- 
ed with the result of my own per- 
sonal observation. The proportion 
was even larger than I expected, 
when I adverted to the state of 
publie worship but a few years be- 
fore, and to the prevailing system 
of morals and opinions. 

I had occasion to see frequently, 
several of the most intelligent ec- 
clesiastics of Paris, and to form an 
acquaintance with the Catholic 
clergymen of the Provincial towns, 
through which I passed. My in- 
quiries were eager and minute, on 
the subjeet of the progress of reli- 


. gion, in which, not only my attach- 


ment to this most important of all 
concerns, but the particular eireum- 
stances of my education, led me to 
take a lively interest. The testi- 
mony borne to me, was the same in 
every mouth, and corresponded to 
the result of my own experiences. 
When the clergy commenced the 
legalized exereise of their functi- 
ons, under the authority of the 
Concordat, they found the people 
generally a prey to the wildest an- 
arehy in religion, and so long dis- 
used, both to its forms and res- 
traints, asto be worse than indifier- 
ent about their return. It was-ut- 
terly impossible to render them do- 
cile to the voice of the gospel, or 
to correct the horrible dissviution 
of morals, which prevailed even in 
the interior of the country, without 
the zealous aid of a virtuous and 
peaceful government; and unless 
the priesthood had been invested 
with strong titles to the respect, 
and obedience of the vulgar. While 
the rulers of France continued to 
set the example of an habitual vio- 


lation of all law;—to trample up-- 


on the most sacred rights; and to 
infringe every moral principle, 
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both at home and abroad;—to or- 
ganize, as it were, robbery and 
falsehood in every part of the em- 
pire,—while they continued to 
make the eamp the school of mo- 
ral instruction forthe French youth 
and suffered the clergy to remain 
in a state of wretched impoverish- 
ment, and ignominious dependence 
on the eivil funetionaries, it was in 
vain to expect, that religion could 
regain her influence over a popula- 
tion; whose corruption so many 
powerful causes conspired to in- 
crease, 

In the interior of the country; 
the peasaniry go to church with 
some regularity, but are in every 
other respect, insensible to the o- 


bligations of their religion, and to’ 


the authority of their teachers. In 
the provincial cities, and particu- 
larly in the seaport towns, the 
cause of infidelity has many more 
proselytes than that of the gospel; 
and the elergy are held in open de- 
rision. The state of public morals 
generally, is but little, if at all, im- 
proved. There is more hypoerisy, 
than heretofore, and avery small 
increase of christianity. 1 am, in- 
deed, firmly persuaded, that the 
system of Bonaparte, has, by its 
demoralising effects, more than 
counterbalanced all the benefits 
which the efforts of the clergy and 
the authorization of publie worship 
tended to produce. ‘The people of 
France are, perhaps, at this mo- 
ment, more inveterately corrupt, 
more incurably irreligious, than 
they were in the year 1800. 

In Paris there % not asympton 
of religious faith among the opu- 
lent elasses, or the youth of any 
deseriprion. The churches, which 
I attended assidiously, were fre- 
quented only by women and chil- 
dre, and some few of the poorer 
orders. During the holy week, two 
sermons were delivered every day, 
ateach of the great churches, by the 
most eelebrated preachers of the 
capital. I visited them all in ro- 
tation, with the view of ascertain. 


ing the influence of religion over 
the publie mind, and of forming a 
judgment eoncerning the'pulpit ora. 
tory of the capital. The congre. 
gations were more numerous, in- 
deed, during this season, than I had 
before seen them, but the majority 
obviously consisted, of the curious 
and the idle, who were attracted 
by the prospect of fine musie, and 
a good discourse. ‘Their exterior 
deportment was but little ealeulat- 
ed to yield edification. The night 
service of the same season, gaye 
rise to orgies too shocking to be re- 
lated. I recollect that it was men- 
tioned in ong of the morning ga- 
zettes, asa curious fact, that a 
playhouse of Lyons had not been 
open for four days, during the holy 
week. On good Friday, public 
concerts were given, with the epi- 
thet of spiritual, but they had cer- 
tainly much of the alloy of profane 
music, and were most profanely at- 
tended. , 

In most of the churches the reli- 
gious rites are solemnized with ve- 
ry little parade. ‘The sacristies 
were robbed, during the revolution, 
of the sumptuous ornaments with 
which they abounded: ‘The means 
of the hierarchy, at this time, do not 
permit them te perform their wor- 
ship even with “ the modest splen- 
dor, the unassuming state, the mild 
majesty, and sober pomp’ which 
Mr. Burke so justly recommends as 
suitable and necessary, for the pub- 
lie external observances of religion. 
The choirs whieh ehaunted “ the 
pealing anthem” with so much ef. 
feet before the revolution, are en° 
tirely dissipated. It is at the ea- 
thedral of Notre Dame, that the 
remains of the religious pomp of 
the old regime are collected and 
displayed, on the great feasts of the 
calendar. ‘I'he public funetrona- 
ries usually attend on these occast- 
ons, and are regaled with music by 
some of the best performers, both 
vocal and instrumental, of the me- 
tropolis. They are follewed i. 
crowds, who, together with the %- 
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fcial spectators, and the inhabi- 


‘ants of Paris generally, appear to 
regard the celebration of high mass 
in this way, in the light of a thea- 
trical representation, Hven the 
dregs of the populace are fully 
aware of the political meaning of 
the ceremonial, and of the purpos- 
esto which the forms of religion 
are rendered subservient, by the go- 
yernment, ‘The degraded conditi- 
on of the clergy is obvious to eve- 
ry eye, and robs them of the rever- 
ence Which the nature of their 
functions usually awakens in the 
multitude, and without which, the 
ceremonies of wership and the in- 
culeations of the pulpit, are of but 
Jittle avail. 

The cathedral of Notre Dame is 
auoble Gothic monument, and in 
itself, fitted, like the storms of 
winter, aceording to the poet, “ to 
exalt the soul to solemn thought 
and heavenly musing.”” Notwith- 
sanding the chiliing reflections 
which naturally arise out of the 
cireumstanees under which religi- 
ous rites are now solemnized, the 
faney of an American stranger 
must be powerfully excited, at the 
celebration of an high mass, in this 
majestic edifice, an the great festi- 
vals; The * moss grown domes,’’ 
—‘the long sounding aisles, and 
intermingled graves”—the vaet ex- 
tent and impesing aspect of the in- 
terior,—-the repereussion of the 
music from the fretted roof and 
arches—<‘* the dim religious light”* 
thed through the painted glass of 
the windows,—the clouds of fra- 
grance rolling from the eenser,” 
chase away all consciousness of the 
present, and kindle the most solemn 
emotions of devotional awe. The 
Gothic edifices generally, and the 
old eastles of Europe, exert an in- 
fluence over the mind which no ex- 
ternal object in our own country is 
taleulated to produce. They ear- 
ry the spectator back to the middle 
ages, and call up a train of those 
feudal and monastie visions, which 
Whether arising from this source, 


or from the descriptions of poetry, 
are, of all other images, the most 
delightful to a romantic imaginati- 
on. 

I should not omit to mention a 
singular Parisian eustom or exhibi- 
tion belonging to the holy week, 
which does not altogether harmon- 
ize with the sanetity of its charac- 
ter, or with the lessons of humilit 
ineulcated by the gospel. I allude 
to the parade of Long-champ, and 
in order to give you a correct idea 
of it, must remount to its origin. 
About three miles from the eapital, 
there is a wood, intitled the Bois de 
Boulogne, which, in good weather, 
is the morning ride of all those whe 
have pretensions to the bon ton. 
The Champs Elysees lead to it, 
and contribute to render it a de- 
lightful place of fashionable ren- 
dezvous. Isabella, the sister of St, 
Louis, founded, in the year 1260, 
at the end of the wood, a conyent, 
which obtained the name of Long- 
champ, and in which several of the 
queens ef France took their depar- 
ture from this world. The inhabi- 
tants of the convent cultivated sa- 
ered music, with particular eare, 
and acquired so much reputation 
by their manner of chaunting the 
tenebrie, that on the Weiinesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays of the holy 
week, the days devoted to these lu- 
gubrious airs, their littlechapel be- 
eame the resort of all the devout 
christians, and the ambitious dilet- 
tani of the capital. 

The pilgrimage of Long-champ 
soon became universal; but the rich 
and the beautiful, instead of ap- 
pearing in sackeloth and ashes, 
strove to outvie each other in the 
luxury of their dress and the splea- 
dor of their equipages. The areh- 
bishop of Paris was at length sean- 
dalized by this unhallowed meta- 
morphosis of a pious usage. into a 
feast of vanity, and therefore, or- 
dered the tenebre to be sung with 
clesed doors. ‘The convent and the 
nuns have long sinee disappeared, 
but the promenade of Long-champ 
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remains, and ne small share of the 
savings of every class of society is 
allotted to the purchase of finery 
for the occasion. During several 
weeks previous, the invention of 
every milliner and eoeffeur is upon 
the rack, in devising new fashions; 
every horse is put in requisition, 
and every private carriage under- 
goes a thorough repair. 

Between two and three o’clock, 
on the days that [ have mentioned, 
the whole world is in motion. All 
those who can afford to procure a 
vehicle or a horse of any deseripti- 
on, join the cavaleade, which be- 

ins at the eptrance of the Champ 
Elysees. ‘The whole affair con- 
sists simply, in going as far as the 
site of Long-champ, and then re- 
turning. ‘The procession is regu- 
lated by the police, and the earri- 
ages are made to follow each other 
regularly, in a single line, which 
usually extends as far as the goal 
itself. They thus move on, ata 
slow pace, for four or five hours, 
while the footways and the adja- 
eent avenues are crowded with the 
populace, dressed in their best 
suits. I happened, on one of these 
occasions, to be imprisoned in a 
earriage, and as the weather chane- 
ed to be very cold, rejoiced most 
heartily when I made my eseape, 
notwithstanding the novelty and 
the vivacity of the seene. The 
Parisians, particularly the lower 
orders, attach the highest impor- 
tance to the amusements of the 
promenade of Leng-ehamp, and it 
is not without interest for a stran- 
ger, not only on account of the sin- 
gular groups which it presents to 
his eye, but also, as it enables him 
to judge 6f the whole wealth of 
Paris, in point of equipage. I was 
much disappointed in my expeecta- 
tions on this head. There were 


but few carriages of any beauty or 
magnificence in the procession, and 
numbers of an appearance s0 sin- 
gularly mean and grotesque, a» to 
beggar alldescription, ‘The week- 
ly exhibition of vehicles in Hyde 


= 
park is incomparably more splen. 
did than the annual effort of Paris, 
Nothing, in facet, is better fitted to 
convey an adequate idea of the o. 
pulence of London, than the dis. 
play of equipages in the Sunday 
promenades, or on the birth-day of 
the monarch, 

I cannot say muchin ecommenda. 
tion of the pulpit eloquence of the 
French capital. The sermons 
which I heard from the mouths of 
the most celebrated preachers of 
the day, were of a very different 
charaeter from those of Masillon, 
and Bourdaloue, Some of them, 
however, were not without merit, 
and in a few instances, I had oeea- 
sion to admire, both the strain of 
argument and the style of declama.- 
tion. There ean be, I think, no re- 
ftecting man who is nut ready to 
acknowledge with Cowper, that, 


‘¢ The pulpit (in the sober use 
** Of its legitimate, peculiar pow’rs) 
“* Must stand acknowledg’d, wiiile the 
world shall stand, 
** The most important and effectual guard, 
** Support and ornament of virtue’s cause. 


The poet has qualified his eneo. 
mium judiciously, by the words of 
the passage I have queted, which 
are included within a parenthesis, 
The pulpit in France does not me- 
rit this eulogy, beeause it is habi. 
tually foreed to transcend “ ifs le. 
gitimate and peculiar powers,” and 
compulsorily perverted into an 
engine of state, to further the worst 
purposes of ambition and rapine. 
The preacher is not always the 
messenger of truth, and the legate 
of the skies. His office is not 
always sacred, nor his theme divine. 
He is forced to pronounce extrava- 
gant panegyrics on the most impl- 
ous banditti, and the most eriminal 
enterprises, of which the records of 
history furnish any example; to 
hold a language equally at war 
with his own conscience. and the 
conviction of his auditory; to re- 
commend in every shape, the sys- 
tem of conscription and taxation;— 
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the whole organization of violence 
aod fraud, by whieh his wretched 
countrymen are overwhelmed in 
misery, and plunged deeper in cor- 
ruption. ‘The eateechism whieh he 
js made to teach to the children of 
his parish, is in that part which re- 
Jates to Napoleon, an outrage both 
ypon truth and reason, and little 
short of absolute blasphemy, ‘The 
ministers of the gospel are com- 
pelled to celebrate victories which 
are felt as a cruel scourge by 
France herself, no tess than by the 
gations over whom they are gained: 
—Tochaust Te Deums, to praise 
God for his tender mercies, when 
new efftietions fall upon the peo- 
ple, avd humanity bleeds at every 
yore. 

For the truth of these assertions, 
need only refer you to the files of 
the Moniteer, whieh contain the 
orders transmitted by the govern- 
went to the several churches, and 
extracts from the various eiveular 
epistles of the bisheps aud consis- 
tories. Bonaparte, in re establish- 
ing the altar, had sclely in view, 
ibe erectian of a new prop for his 
military system; the formation of an 
instrument for political purposes, 
Religion in his hands, has been 
uniformly, and is now, a mere tool 
of states—-a pageant to adorn his 
personal triumphs. ‘The verificati- 
oof this statement is te be found 
inthe active subserviency to his 
political views, in which he has 
uniformly kept the ministers of re- 
ligion, and inthe situation in whieh 
hepermits the temples of Ged to 
remain. During my residence in 
Franee, (and since then ne materi- 
al change, as bk am well informed, 
has taken place.) the stipend of the 
country eurates and the parochial 
tlergymen generally, the most use- 
fuland important elass for the pur- 
poses of religion,—was so small, 
‘sto be altogether insufficient for 
their subsistenee. ‘They were con- 


Signed over to the most grinding 
Poverty, or to the preearious boun- 
tyof parishioners, who had them- 


selves but little to give. Many of 
them were without habitations, and 
in various instances, without a 
church in whieh to officiate. Na 
share was allotted to them in the 
education of youth; no means, in- 
dependently of the mere force of 
their ecclesiastical character, were 
imparted, hy which they could ae- 
quire authority or command respect. 
‘The necessity imposed upon them, 
of cooperating in measures hateful 
to the people, and of outraging 
publie opinion, by the propagation 
of sentiments notoriously insineere, 
tended to deprive them, even of the 
influeuce arising from the saered 
eharacter of their ministry. _ 

The country churches were suf- 
fered to remain 
wretched dilapidation, and where 
it was found indispensably necessa- 
ry to bnild or to repair, the burden 
was thrown upon the parishes, 
however miserably poor. It was 
but two or three years ago that the 
clergy were exempted from the con- 
scripfion. In the year 1806, the 
superior of the seminary of St. 
Sulpice was compelled to make the 
most painful exertions, in order to 
seve the whole body of the youth 
of that institution from being swept 
away into the arniies. ‘The ex- 
emption now extends to those only, 
who bave reached the grade of sub- 
deacon, in their advancement to the 
priesthood: a grade which, aeecrd- 
ing to the diseipline of the Catho- 
lie church, is not to be attained un- 
til after the individual has reached 
his majority. 

Phis liability to the conseription, 
united to the poverty, the privati- 
ons, and the contempt, to which the 
clergy are subjected, strips the ele- 
rical state of all its attraction for 
the youth of Franee, and has 
produced a lamentable dearth of 
candidates for the ministry. The 
priests whe survived the storm of 
the revolution, and returned to 
France, are worn out by age and 
infirmities, and find but few sucees- 
sors, Religion must, therefore, 
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Janguish from a want of pastors, if 
from no other eause. ‘Ten archbi- 
shops, and fifty bishops composed 
the hierarchy in 1806, and are, 
among the clergy, the chosen organs 
and the mostimportant instruments 
of the Imperial will. ‘The income 
allotted to the first, was but three 
thousand dollars a year, and to the 
last two thousand. It must be 
apparent to you, that if Bonaparte 
had ever seriously aimed at the res, 
toration of the religious spirit, he 
would have placed the clergy upon 
another footing, and particularly, 
have made them participate in the 
education of the youth of France. 
But the whole was a mere political 
juggle. A minister was appointed 
to regulate the department of pub- 
lic worship, in the same manner, 
as that of war, of the marine, or of 
the police,is governed, and precise- 
Jy for the same purposes, 

Much parade was made about to- 
Jeration, and the admission of pro- 
testants to the freeexercise of their 
religion. ‘This part of the trans- 
action bore the same character as 


the rest. The protestant eler 
were but another spring, set in mo- 
tion, to work the political machine, 
The nomination of every funetion- 
ary attached to their churches, wag 
reserved to the Emperor; no doe. 
trinal point can be determined, no 
matter of discipline regulated, 
without the express authority of 
the government. Consistories were 
established, and laymen, seleeted 
from the most opulent class of the 
dissenters, placed at their head, 
The lattertake a particular oath 
of fidelity to the Emperor, receivi 
a salary from the treasury, and are 
classed with the other public fune- 
tionaries. ‘They, together. with 
some of the clergy, are decorated 
with the erass of the legion of ho- 
nour, and in common with all those 
who officiate among the dissenting 
congregations, hold the same lan- 
guage, and perform the same agen- 
cy, in favour of the military system, 
asdothe Catholic priests. The 
consistorial circulars differ not at 
allia spirit from the Mandemens of 
the bishops and archbishops, 


— ae 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN FOX AND BONAPARTE. 


THE memoirs of Mr. Fox, by 
his secretary Mr. Trotter, though 
not without defeets which impair 
their value, possess still all the in- 
terest which isinseparable from au- 
thentie accounts of distinguished 
eharacters, and we are the more 
gratified in seeing an edition from 
the Ameriean press, as an evidence 
of respect to a statesman whose. 
disposition or whose policy was 
more favourable to our country 
than is often felt or pursued by Eu- 
ropean ministers. From the great 


number of amusing passages which 
the volume contains, we extract the 
following interview with Bonaparte 
in the year 1802. 

On the day of the great levee, 
which was to eollect so many re- 
presentatives of nations, and noble 


strangers from every country to pay 
their respects to the first consul of 
France, now established as the sole 
head of government for life, sever- 
al apartments, having the general 
name of the Salle des Ambassa- 
deurs, were appropriated for the 
crowd of visitors at the levee, pre- 
vious to their beingadmitted to the 
first cansul’s presence. Lord Hol- 
land, lord Robert Spencer, lord St: 
John, Mr. Adair, -and myself, 
aecompanied Mr. Fox there. | 
must acknowledge. that the novel 
and imposing scene amused and 
interested me in a high degree. 
This grand masquerade of- human 
life, was ineonceivably striking— 
the oceasion of assembling—the old 
palage of the Bourbons—the asto- 
nishing attitude that Franee had 
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assumed, affected the imagination, 
and almost overpowered the judg- 
ment. A latent smile was often to 
be caught on the countenances of 
different intelligent and enlightened 
men: it said, very significantly, ean 
this be reality? can so wonderful a 
fubrie be permaneni? 

His toils were now approaching; 
there was a much greater number 
of English presented than of any 
other nation. Mr, Merry, the En- 
lishambassador, appeared on the 
part of the British government, to 
sanction and recognise the rank 
and government of the first consul? 
Mr. Merry, whose nation had, un- 
der the blind auspices of an intem- 
perate minister, fatally interfered 
with the internal concerns of a great 
people, and have vainly attempted 
to counteract the success of their 
forts. What a subject had he for 
a letter, in the style of Barillon, 
for the perusal of Mr. Pitt, or his 
friend, Mr. Addington, then acting 
as Pitt’s deputy, or locum tenens, 
in the government! Mr. Merry!— 
then acting under lord Hawkesbu- 
ty, the Quixottie marcher to Paris, 
which same lord was now receiving 
amagnificent present ef a service 
of china of unrivalled beauty and 
elegance, from this same new go- 
vernment and Bonaparte. It would 
lave been an instructive lesson for 
Mr. Pitt himself, could he invisi- 
bly, with Minerva by his side, have 
contemplated the scene; he might 
then have studied history, and dis- 
tovered that such interference and 
conduct in foreign powers, as that 
of his and the allied potentate, had 
made Cromwell a king, or an em- 
peror, and fixed the succession in 
his family. 

“What think you of all this?” 
said the chevalier d’Azara, am- 
bassador from Spain, addressing 
himself to Mr. Fox. The other 
gave an expressive smile—“It isan 
astonishing time,” continued he; 
‘pictures—statues—I hear the Ve- 
us de Medicis is on her way— 
What shall we see next?” A plea- 


sant dialogue ensued; these enlight- 
ened statesmen diverting them- 
selves, when scolding and anger 
could avail nothing. The Turx- 
1IsH AMBASSADOR graced the splen- 
did scene; a diminutive figure, ac- 
companied by a suit of fine and 
handsome men;—he reposed ona 
sofa—the heat was excessive, and 
his crossed-legged attitude but lit- 


tle relieved him;—his companions 


spoke French with great ease, and 
some of them were fine Grecian 
figures. 

Count Marxorr! covered with 
diamonds—of a most forbidding as- 
pect—of sound sense, however— 
malgre a face no lady would fall in 
love with—and an ungraceful air. 
The marquis Luccuesssini! the 
king of Prussia’s ambassador, who 
from an obscure situation, by hay- 
ing become the reader to a minis- 
ter, was elevated to the corps di- 
plomatique—gaudily dressed—al- 
ways with several conspicuous co- 
lours—one thought of a foreign 
bird, on seeing him; and his phisi- 
ognomy corroborated the idea— 
agreeable, however, pleasing in 
manners, easy in his temper, and 
enjoying rationally the amusing 
scenes around him. 

The marquis de Catto! the Ne- 
apolitan ambassador—an unmean- 
ing nobleman of the old schoe!l— 
florid in manner, but not calculated 
to produce effect in polities or con- 
versation.—Ilave I forgotten the 
eount CopenzeL!—that sage aud 
venerable negociator was there. A 
small, emaciated figure,—pale, and 
worn out with the intrigues of 
courts, he seemed to have been re- 


served to witness the scene before 


us, as a refutation of allhis axioms 
and systems. With excellent good 
sense, he took all in good part—he 
was too wise to betray dissatisfac- 
tion, and too politie not to bend to 
the gale. The American ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Livineston, plain and 
simple in manners and dress— 
representing his republic with 
propriety aud dignity.—Of these, I 
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believe, M. d’Azara, heid the first 
rank for intellect; he had all the 
appearance of a man of genius— 
he seemed very much to enjoy the 
society of Mr. Fox—he and the 
count Cobenzelare both since dead, 
as, no doubt, are many other of the 
actorsin the grand drama of that 
day. 

‘Lhe illustrions statesman of En- 
gland, who that day attracted every 
eye, is himself withdrawa also 
from mortal scenes! 

A number of English noblemen 
and gentlemen—many Russians— 
Swedish officers, with the white 
scarf on their arm, also crowded 
the room. ‘The cardinal Carra- 
ra! representing his holiness the 
pope, with his scarlet stockings 
and eap, was to me a novel sight— 
he was a polite and dignified ec- 
elesiastic, and, but that I was 
imbued a little with the prejudices 
of English historians and other 
authors, [should have found nothing 
extraordinary in the respectable 
cardinal, lam now ashamed that 
I did. 

This grand assemblage were 
detained a considerable time, in the 
Salle des Ambassadeurs, during 
which several servants, in splendid 
laced liveries, handed round coffee, 
chocolate, the richest and the finest 
wines, and cake, upon China, bear- 
ing the initial B. without any 
armorial, royal, or established 
marks of power. The heat was 
excessive, and expectation wearied 
with the panse, began to droop, 
when tie door opened, and the Pre- 
fet du Palais announced to the 
eardinal Caprara, that the first 
consul was ready: he afterwards 
exlied upon M. d’Azara—upon 
which every one followed, without 
regular order or distinetion of rank. 
As we asceuded the great staircase 
of the Thuilleries, between files of 
musketeers, what a sentiment was 
exeited! 

As the assumption of the consul- 
ship for life was a decisive step, 
tending not enly to exclude every 


———J 
branch of the old dynasty, but to 
erect & new one, every man sensi. 
ble considered this day as the epoch 
of a new and regular government. 
Bonaparte was virtually kin 
henceforth. As we passed throu 
the lofty state rooms of the former 
kings of France, still hung with 
the ancient tapestry, very little, if 
at all, altered—the instability of 
human grandeur was recalled to the 
mind more forcibly than it had yet 
been. ‘The long line of the Bour. 
bons started to the view! I breathed 
with difticulty! Volumes of history 
were reviewed ina glance. Mo- 
narchs! risen from the moulderin 
tomb, where is your royal race: 
The last who held the seeptre died 
the seaffold with his blood, and 
sleeps forgotten and unknowns, 
without tomb, or memorial of his 
name!—Rapid was the transition 
succeeding! We reached the inte- 
rior apartment, where Bonaparte, 
first consul, surrounded by his ge- 
nerals, ministers, senators, and offi- 
cers, stood between the second and 
third consuls, Le Brun and Camba- 
ceres, in the centre of a semicirele, 
at the head of the room! The nu- 
merous assemblage from the Salle 
des Ambassadeurs, formed into ano- 
ther semicirele, joined themselves 
to that at the head of which stood 
the first consul. 

Bonaparte, of a small, and-by no 
means commanding figure, dressed 
plainly, theugh richly, in the em- 
broidered consular coat—without 
powder in his hair, looked, at the 
first view, like a private gentleman 
indifferent as to dress, and devoid 
of all haughtiness in his air. The 
two consuls, large and heavy mea, 
seemed pillars too cumbrous to sup- 
port themselyes, and, during the 
levee, were sadly at a loss what to 
do—whether the snuff-box. er poe- 
ket handkerchief was to be appeal- 
ed to, or the left leg exchanged for 
the right. 3 

The moment the cirele was form- 
ed, Bonaparte began with the Spa- 
nish ambassador, then went to the 
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American, with whom he spoke for 
some time, and so on, performing 
his part with ease, and very agree- 
ably: until he came to the English 
ambassador, who, after the presen- 
tation of some English noblemen, 
announced him to Mr. Fox. He 
was a good deal flurried, and after 
indicating considerable emotion, 
very rapidly said—* Ah! Mr. Fox! 
—I have heard with pleasure of 
your arrival—TI have desired much 
tosee you have long admired in 
you the orator and friend of his 
country, who, in constantly raising 
his voice for peace, consulted that 
country’s best interest—ihose of 
Europe—and of the human race. 
The two great nations of Europe 
require peace; they have nothing to 
for; they ought to understand and 
ralue one another. In you, Mr. 
Fox, I see with much satisfaction, 
that great statesman, who recom. 
mended peace, because there was no 
just object of war; who saw Europe 
tesolated to no purpose, and who 
struggled for its relief.” 

Mr. Fox said little, or rather no- 
thing, in reply. ‘To a complement- 
ary address to himself, he always 
fund invineible repugnanee to an- 
swer; nor did he bestow one word 
of admiration, or applause upon 
the extraordinary and elevated cha- 
racter who addressed him. A few 
questions and answers relative to 
Mr. Fox’s tour, terminated the in- 
terview. 

Amongst the distinguished Eng- 
lish presented to Bonaparteon that 
day,was Mr. now lord Erskine. 
lam tempted to think that‘he felt 
some disappointment at not being 
recognised by the first consul; there 
was some difficulty at first, as lord 
Erskine was understood to speak 
little French. M. Talleyrand’s 
impatient whisper to me, I fancy, 
Iyet hear, ‘ Parle-t-il Francois, 
Porle-t-il Francois.” Mr. Merry, 
already fatigued with his presenta- 
lions, and dreading a host to come, 
mperfectly “designated lord Er- 
kine, when the ki ling question fol- 
Ee 





lowed, ‘* Etis vows legiste,”’ was 
pronounced by Bonaparte with 
great indifference, or, at least, 
without any marked attention.* 
Lord Erskine, truly great‘as he 
fis in England, was, however, him- 
self deceived, if he imagined that 
his well-earned reputation had ex- 
tended into foreign nations. The 
province of the advoeate is to de- 
fend the equivocal cause of a cli- 
ent. This, necessarily, creates a 
confined and technical species of 
oratory. The municipal laws of 
one nation do not concern or inte- 
rest another. A lawyer from Vi- 
enaa or Petersburgh, however emi- 
nent at home, would be unknown 
and unnoticed at the British court. 
It is only, and this rarely happens, 
when the lawyer, greatly rising in- 
to the philosopher, statesman, and 
senator, displays new and mure ge- 
neral abilities, that he ranks with 
the great men of other nations. 
The lawyer’s habits, and pursuits 
are, beside, adverse to the formati- 
on and expansion of greatness of 
character; his investigations are 
too microscopic; his subjects of stu- 
dy too low and jejune, his accumu- 
lations of wealth are too grovelling; 
and the restrictions placed upon the 
efforts of his genius, by the narrow 
spirit, the prejyuilice, or the envy of 
judges, disqualify him for bold and 
liberal exertions. : 


* One would almost fancy that Bona- 
parte had imbibed from the air of the 
Thuilleries, Louis the Fourteenth’s disres- 
pect for, and dislike of lawyers. Whether 
the distinction between “/egiste” and “‘ju- 
risconsulte” is an important one, whether 
the former or the latter is the more digni- 
fied, I cannot say, but Louis’ words to his 
ambassador, Barillon, are not very flatter- 
ing to the self-importance of that profes- 
sion: his Majesty writes: ? 

* Je n’ai rien a vous dire sur le choix 
que le roy d’Angletere a fait du chevalier 
Trumbal pour remplir la place du sieur 
Preston: mais il me paroit que la qualite 
de juriscansulte Anglois, n’est pas la plus 
convenable pour maintenir la bonne intelli- 
gence entre moi et le roy d’ Angleterre, et 

u’elle ne sert souvent qu’a trouver des 
difficultes, on il n’y en doit point avait.” 
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Another question, asked by Bo- 
naparte, whena young English offi- 
cer, handsomely dressed, belonging 
to some English militia regiment, 
was presented to him, without any 
announcement, or key to his rank 


and quality,—qu’a-t il fait? was a 


lesson: and if the commander in 
chief established this qu’a-t il fait? 
as a test of merit, and gave promo- 
tion according to the answer, he 
would obtain the thanks of the na- 
tion. The ceremony was not long. 

Bonaparte went round the circle 
a seeond time, addressing 4 few 
words here and there, without form 
and finally placing himself between 
the two consuls, he bowed slightly, 
but expressively, when the compa- 
ny withdrew. | 

It would be superflaous to speak 
much of amatter so well known or 
so long canvassed. I shall menti- 
on a few ideas only which occurred 
to me, and make but few observati- 
ons on this celebrated person. His 
stature beiag small, and his person, 
though not ill, yet not very well 
formed, he eannot, on that account, 
be supposed to have avery striking 


a oe 


FROM THE ANALECTIC MAGAZINE. 


fHaving been unable to procure a Portrait of the gallant subject of this Sketch 
the Editor of the Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal feels, however, no small gra 
tification, in presenting to his patrons a representation of the action between the Ame 
rican Frigate, the Constitution, commanded by the brave HULL, and the British Frigate 
Guerriere. For this plate, we are again indebted to the genius of the self-taught and 
youthful Artist, Mr. William Bail, of this place.] 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF 
CAPTAIN ISAAC HULL. 


THERE are few employments 
more pleasing and useful than that 
of paying a just tribute to those 
who have honorably distinguished 
themselves in the service of their 
country, It is pleasing, because it 
gives opportunity for the indul- 
gence of merited admiration; and 
useful, inasmuch as it serves to sti- 
' mulate others to similar exertions, 
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—— 
dering gaze of vulgar admiration; 


hut the purest, the noblest, and the 
most lasting reward of virtuous he- 
ism is to be found in the applaud- 
ing tongues, and grateful hearts of 
gur countrymen. 

Public euriosity with regard to 
ihe lives of individuals who have 
distinguished themselves in honor- 
able pursuits, is a sort of indirect 
praise; for we seldom feel a dispo- 
sition to enquire into the character 
and actions of any man, until he 
has performed something that ex- 
cites our admiration. ‘his univer- 
sl curiosity, when called forth by 
praise worthy achievements, is an 
honorable testimony to the merit of 
him who exeites it, and as such 
ought to be gratified. 

We therefore feel much pleasure 
inoffering to our readers such par- 
ieulars of the gallant officer whose 
portrait accompanies the present 
number, as have come to our know- 
ledge, regretting at the same time 
that our information is not more 
ample. 

Captain Isaae Hull, was born at 
Derby, a small town in the state of 
Connecticut, about teu miles from 
New-Haven. He is a son of the 
gentleman who distinguished him- 
self in the capture of some whale 
boats in the Sound during the late 
war, Choosing the sea for the ex- 
ercise of his profession, he entered 
soon after leaving school, on board 
a merchant vessel, and in due 
course became master of a ship, 
He was in this situation at the first 
establishment of the navy, and, at 
that time, reeeived the appointment 
of a lieutenant, In this capacity 
he always ranked high as an ex- 
tellent seaman; an attentive and 
vigilant officer, ‘The situation of 
the U, States for some years past, 
it 1s well known, afforded little op- 
portunity for the acquisition of ej- 
ther naval or military reputation; 
or to obtain any other distinction 
than that which arises from an at- 
tentive discharge of an officer’s 
daily duties. It is only, therefore 


since the declaration of war with 
Great-Britain, that Captain Hull 
has become an object of publie at- 
tention, by two brilliant exploits; 
the one exhibiting an instance of 
admirable skill as a seaman, and 
the other, of his gallantry as an of- 
ficer. ; 

Leaving Chesapeake Bay on the 
12th of July last, in the Constituti-. 
on, of 44 guns, he, on the 17th, feil 
elose in with a 6ritish squadron, 
consisting of one ship of the line, 
four frigates, a brig and a schoon- 
er, the nearest frigate within gun- 
shot. It was a dead ealm, and the 
only head way to be made was by 
towing. The enemy attached all 
his boats to two frigates, and by so 
doing gained on the Constitution, 
so as to bring some of his bow guns 
to bearon her. In this situation 
they continued all day, the Consti- 
tution occasionally firing her stern 
chasers; and it was not until the 
next morning that a light breeze 
enabled her to eseape from an ene- 
my so superior in force as to render 
a contest desperate. The whole 
chase lasted sixty hours, and during 
allthat time the gallant erew re- 
mained at their stations without a 
murmur. Nothing, we think, can 
evince a more decided superiority 
of activity and skill on the part of 
the Americans, than this extraordi- 
nary escape from two frigates tow- 
ed by the boats of a squadron of 
seven vessels, It is related on 
good authority that the enemy him- 
s. If expressed his admiration of the 
skill with which Captain Hull ma- 
uiccuvred his vessel and effected his 
escape. 

The public notice taken of this 
affair, and the praises betowed-on 
Captain Hull indueed him, on ar- 
riving at Boston, to insert the fol- 
lowing eard in the books of the Ex- 
change Coffee-house. 


[Here follows a card from Capt. Hull, 
inserted in most of the papers of theday, 
attributing the chief merit of this affair. 


to his officers and crew. ] 
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It was naturally to be expected, 


that a man, who had the honest 
pride to decline @onopolising that 
praise, which he was conscious 
ought to be shared with others, 
would, when no Aig yy offered 
distinguish himself in the most hoe- 
norable manner. ‘Those who are 
themselves conscious of desert, are 
the last to claim that praise which 
belongs to others; and those who 
feel a capacity to acquire reputati- 
on, are ever the most liberal in ac- 
cording it to others. It is only lit- 
tle, stinted minds that are anxious 
to claim that glory whieh they can 
only gain by defending their associ- 
ates; liberal hearts are not afraid 
ever to resign what they can so ea- 
sily acquire. . 

Accordingly, we find Captain 
Hull, on the nineteenth of the en. 
suing August, with the same vessel 
the same officers, and the same 
crew, falling in with a large fri- 
gate, which struck to him after a 
close action of thirty minutes. She 
proved {fo be his majesty’s ship the 
Guerriere, rated at 38 guns, and 
earrying 50; commanded by Captain 
J. R. Dacres, who some time before 
had politely endorsed on the regis- 
ter of a merchant skip, an invita- 
tion to Captain Hull to give him 4 
meeting of this kind, 

In this aetion, where there was a 
great disparity of loas on the part 
of the enemy, we think we can 
trace some of the effects of Capt, 
Hull’s generous self-denial, on his 
olficers andcrew. Whatever may 
be the fashion of considering soldi 
ers and sailors as mere machines, 
without capacity of being operated 
upon by any excitement but that of 
the fear of punishment, we are con- 
vinced that all men, high or lew, 
are fond of glory, and that this 
fondness is one of the strongest in- 
citements to brave actions, even in 
the most common minds, Mere 
discipline, however indispensible it 
may be to constitute a soldier or a 
sailor, is but a tame inspirer, when 
compared with the impulse given 


by the hope and expeetation of re. 
nown. It was from this convietion 
that all the distinguished comman- 
ders we ever heard or read of, were 
eareful to celebrate the valor of 
their officers and soldiers, and ty 
bestow on them the glory of every 
action. ~Men, let them be what 
they may, will assuredly make 
greater sacrifices and exertions jp 
an engagement where, if they eon. 
quer, they share the glory, than if 
it is all to be given to their com. 
mander,flet them love him ever go 
well, Small as may be the portion 
of this glory which falls to the 
share of each man, still we are to 
consider, that though he is not ip. 
dividually named in the records of 
the times, or transmitted to future 
periods in the page of history, yet 
in that little cirele by which every 
being, however insignificant is sur. 
rounded, he moves an object of won- 
der, and is a hero among the little 
men of his little world. In our 
minds, therefore, that commander 
not only displays his magnanimity, 
but his knowledgeof mankind, who 
assigns a large portion of his fame 
to his followers. They will fight 
the better for it, and the world will 
make him ample amends for his 
generosity, inasmuch as this liber- 
al self-denial is a much more rare 
and heroi¢ quality than mere per: 
sonal courage or military skill. 
Captain Hull has not been at sea 
since his return from the eruise 
which terminated in the capture of 
the Guerriere, having been, we ur 
derstand, employed in settling the 
affairs of a deceased brother. It 
was reported, but without foundatr 
on, that he was under some disgust 
at the command of the Constitution 
being assigned to Captain Bain- 
bridge, who, as his senior officer, 
had undoubtedly a right to elaim tt 
according to the etiquette of the 
service. Captain Hull, we are 


¢onfident, knows too well the duty 
which he owes to his country inthis 
eer of danger to desert his ¢% 
ors. The saik as well as the 
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soldier is a man who in war, by de- 
fending his country, makes her 
amends for the care shé extends to 
him in the time of peace. Their 
duties are reciprocal, and we think 
the officer who in time of war re- 
tires permanently from a station 
where he has been placed in the 
time of peace, ought to have the 
strongest motives for such a deser- 
tion. 

This gallant officer is still in the 
vigur of life; of pleasing, unaffect- 
ed manners; and of unblemished re- 
putation in ali the relations of so- 
cial life. 

In reverting to the victory ob- 
tained by Captain Hull, over one of 
the finest frigates in the British na- 
vy, we cannot but view it as one of 
the mest important events that has 
occurred in the history of this 
country for many yeers past; im- 
portant not from the loss sustained 
by the enemy in this single ship, 
but from its effects in having in a 
great measure dissolved an enchant- 
ment under which the people of the 
United States had so long laboured 
with regard to the unequalled skill 
and prowess of the British sailors. 
Without giving into the visionary 
folly of those who anticipate the 
downfall of the British navy, by 
the exertions of our little fleet, we 
hail this event as the dawning of a 
glorious era for our covutry; as the 
parent of a well founded confidence 
in ourselves, without which nei- 
ther nations or individuals gan ever 
be distinguished, 

Dazzled and awed as we have 
been by the glory of England, in 
her naval vietories over France, 
Spain and Holland, and fascinated 
with the splendid achievements of 
a Nelson, our imaginations had be- 
come infected with a sort of super- 
stitious reverence. The power, the 
wealth, the lion hearted prowess, 
the eminence in literature and the 


arts, of that illustrious nation, 


have ever been the theme of won- 
der in this youthfal country. With 
the fond credulity of a child, she 


has been ready to-receive the most 
exaggerated impressions of a nati: 
on to whom she once looked up as 
a parent. When Britain lost the 
government of these colonies, she 
retained through the instrumentali- 
ty of her writers, an influence oyer 
our minds deep, lasting, and invin- 
cible. Her historians, philosophers 
and poets, still keep possession of 
our understanding, our imagination 
and our hearts; and there is hardly 
a reader in America that does not 
still cherish in his bosom a pure 
and respectful affection for the soil 
at least that produced such inesti- 
mable fruits of genius. Indeed for: 
the most part we receive all our 
early impressions of mankind, and 
of the world at large, from the wrix 
ters of Great Brita.n, and are. ac- 
customed to submit to their deeisi- 
ons, not more from reason than 
from a habit which has grown up 
with us fromthe cradle. ‘This cor. 
dial sensation, united with this ear- 
ly habit, naturally disposes us to 
receive, without inquiry, the most 
extravagant opinions in favor of 
that country. Authors in every na- 
tion except this, if they wish te. 
become popular, must in some res- 
pects. flatter the vanity of their 
countrymen, and administer a little 
occasional adulation. The histo- 
rian, if he does not absolutely fal- 
sify events, will naturally so detail 
them as to gild the successes and 
varnish the defeats of his friends; 
while the poet will swell their at- 
chievements to a magnitude utterly 
disproportionate to their real di- 
mensions. ‘Those who compareand 
examine the events thus celebrate 
ean easily reduce them to the stand- 
ard of impartial truth; but with the 
majority of readers they pass for 
irrefragible chronicles, 

From these causes had arisen 
what we conceive wags an exagge- 
rated opinion of the superior skill 
and prowess of the British sailors, 
compared with our own unpretend- 
ing tars, who as yet hardly know 
the extent of their own power. 
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Every man of the least observa- 
tion is aware of the tyranny which 
early and long cherished opinions 
exercise over the human mind, and 
of the intensity of thought and la- 
bour of on ryt areca to free 
us from their dominion. Our rea- 
son once brought inte subjection to 
the belief of what is either true or 
false, is prone to submit with quiet 
and indolent resignation, rather 
than undergo the trouble of further 
exertion. ‘I‘his is more especially 
the ease with opinions implanted 
early in life, when reason, unforti- 
fied by experience or reflection, is 
ussailable on all sides, and is over- 
come, not by the force of the attack, 
but by the weakness of the resist- 
ance. The mind of man has this 
analogy to his body, that if once 
completely subjected, it looses that 
elastic vigor and energy which are 
necessary to regain its freedom, 
and either quietly acquiesees in ils 
vassalage, or resists with such 
weakness and decision as serve on- 
ly to rivet its chains. 

The effect of leng established 
opinions on the destinies of man- 
kind, is sometimes altogether extra- 
ordinary. Once let a uation adopt 
an opinion that any other nation is 
its superior in valor, foree or mili- 
tary skill, and it will generally 
cherish that opinion when the foun- 
dation on which it was first erected 
has mouldered away. Nations of- 
ten retain this superiority in the 
minds of men, long after the cir- 
cumstances in which it originated 
have ceased to exist, and liye upon 
their hereditary renown, as a man 
Jives upon his credit when his capi- 
tal is exhausted. To reason against 
established habits is a vain under. 
taking, and even demunstration, 
though it may produce conviction, 
often fails to produce acknowledg- 
ment; for there is a pride in human 
nature that revolts from a confessi- 
on of error. . 

The foregoing observations are 
intended to apply to those events 
which have taken place at the ve- 


ry outset of our naval career. We 
believe there was scarcely a man 
in this country, except our gallant 
officers themselves, who did not 
look towards the event ofa contest 
on the ocean, with British sailors 
with a comparative degree of des- 
pondency. Even the most elastig 
minds sunk under the overwhelm- 
ing idea of British naval prowess ; 
and those whe were the most san- 
guine, just scarcely hoped that ifa 
single vessel of the United States 
eneountered an equal force of the 
enemy, whatever might be the e- 
vent, there would be no loss of ho. 
nor on either side. ‘They did not 
consider that we were too enter. 
prizing, too amphibious, too much 
in faet, of Englishmen in our habits 
to be easily overpowered ; andeve- 
ry man must remember; eyery man 
that has a spark of feeling for his 
country’s honor must indelibly re- 
member, with what a mixture of 
surprize and delight he first heard 
of the capture of the Guerriere, at- 
chieved, as it was, with almost the 
celerity of magic. ‘To have eseap- 
ed on equal terms; to have made 
it a drawn battle, would almost 
have been considered a triumph: 
but to have taken one of England’s 
finest frigates, and conquered one 
of her most boasted aiid boasting 
heroes, in equal fight, in thirty mi- 
nutes, and with go little compara- 


tive loss, was an event that could 


searcely be realized. From that 
moment the enchantment under 
which he had so long lain spell- 
bound, was dissolved; the seeptres 
that had haunted us from the era- 
dle upwards, vanished like sha- 
dows at the dawn of day; and we 
firmly believe our country at that 
moment received into her bosom @ 
spark, which, at some future peri- 
od, will animate her to deeds that 
will realise this first promise of her 
youth. 

This victory, though in itself an 
object of apparent insignificanee, 
we look upon as one of those events 
which have a lasting influence up- 
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gn the charaeter and destinies of 
nations. Ithas diselosed to us an 
invaluable secret, and given a 
shock to that superstitious venera- 
tion of British naval supremacy 
under which the mine. of the peo- 

leofthe United States have so 
long been oppressed. ftconstitutes 
anoble example for the imitation 
of our gallant officers, who, we are, 
however, convinced, do not require 
the excitement; and it has given a 
eonfidence whichin the hour of bat- 
tle is of inealeulable infuence.— 
This confidence from being at first 
the consequence of victory, becomes 
afterwards a cause ; and we believe 
hashitherto been one great mov- 
ing prineiple of the aniform suc- 
eesses of the British navy. The 
iafluenee of captain Hull’s victery 
is apparent in the eyes of our offi- 
cers and seamen we see them ex- 
alted in their own estimation, and 
in that of their own countrymen ; 
proud of their profession, and zea- 
lous to emulate the glory of that 
gullant achievement. The subse- 
quent instances of similar vietories 
will add vigor to these effects and 
do much to form a national charac- 
ter, which will render our country 
respectable abroad, and honored 
hy her own citizens. They torma 
little precious hoard of national 
glory, round which our hearts will 
rally at all times, and many a gal- 
lant spirit that has hitherto kept 
aloof, ashamed that our country 
has done nothing since she became 
an independent nation, but grow 
rich, will now be drawn nearer the 
bosom of his native land. 

No man, we firmly believe, can 
love his country and be at the same 
time ashamed of her. To be reve- 
renced as she ought, she must be il- 
lustrious, so that every native of 
her soil, wherever he goes, in what- 
ever foreign land his lot may be 
east, wall be proud of his nativity ; 
that he may be able to repel any 
insinuation to her disadvantage, by 
prnees of her gallantry. and may 

cast of her achievements, without 


the imputation of vanity. It is this 
kind of reputation that perhaps at- 
taches men to their native country 
more than any ether tie whatever ; 
which forms one of the best ingre- 
dients in the character of a nation, 
because it is a barrier against inju- 
ry or insult; and which is almost 
the only tie now wanting to secure 
a union of hearts among every, class 
anddenomination. The unanimity 
which distinguished the happy ad- 
ministration of Washington, was 
perhaps not more owing to the con 
fidence of the people in his pure 
and spetless virtue,’ than to the 
pare: of his name in war. The 
people loved him for his virtues ; 
but they gloried in him beeause he 
had made not only himself but his 
country illustrious while he lived 
by the radiance of his single cha- 
racter asa consummate eomman- 
der. 

Philosophers may reason, and 
moralists may rail in their closets 
against the emptiness of that repu- 
tation which is acquired by arms ; 
but there is at the bottom of. every 
man’s heart a feeling which causes 
him to rejoice in the successes of 
his country. Thisfeelingis ground- 
ed on the universal principle of self 
love, inasmuch as every man ap- 
priates to himself some little por- 
tion of the glory acquired by his 
eountrymen. : 

But more than thirty years had 
elapsed sinee the United States had 
gained any considerable accession 
of that reputation which is dear to 
the hearts of all, whether enlight- 
ened ot vulgar, wise or illiterate. 
It is, we believe, the nature of most 
men, that if they have nothing to 
admire at home,’ they will turn 
their affections: abroad ;sand’ ac- 
cordingly, we find the good citizens 
of the United States. a their 
admiration upon the glory of other 
nations, for want of some domestic — 
attraetion of this kind... They want 


‘something. to rally. round: : some 


brilliant light to allure them from 
afar-off, and like the sweet watch- 
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light of the Pole, the star of mari- 
ners, to act asa common guide to 
the people who inhabit the east and 
the west, the north and the south. 
They wantsomething to attract and 
concentrate their affections; to call 


— 


which of late oceupied their atten: 
tion. They want, in short, some 
great universal bond of union, dis. 
tinct from any convention whate. 
ver, and that bond, we firmly be- 
lieve, is only to be found in Natt. 


them off from brooding over those owan Giory. P, 
virulent and petty local feelings 


FROM THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE: 


MEMOIR OF GENERAL SIR JOUN STUART, K. B. 





Roma ferox 


Horrenda late nomen in ultimas 
Extendat oras ; qua medias liquor , 
Secernit Europen ab Afro, 
Qua tumidus rigat arva Nilus. Hor. lib. iti. 


IT is, at all times, with the great: 
est pleasure that we record the 
glorious actions of those heroes 
who have so emulously contributed 
to exalt the naval aud military cha- 
racter of this united kingdom ; but, 
at present, such has been the effect 
of the victories on the peninsula, 
that pleasure has soared far beyond 
its general acme, and, expanding 
upon the pinions of fame, has be- 
come, with us, enthusiastic exulta- 
tion. The late operations in Por- 
tugal seem to throw anew light up- 
on éven the brillianey of former 
victories, and, connecting them. 
selves with events which, indeed, 
were their harbingers in the splen- 
did track of glory, again to bring 
forward upon the historical canvas 
those heroes who have immortaliz- 
ed their names in the annals of their 
eountry, of Europe, nay in the an- 
nals of nations 


"Where yet the Romaneagles never flew.’ 


With the portraits of those men we 
have had the good fortune very 
frequently to embellish our work; 
and, therefore, to adorn this num- 
ber of it, we are happy to include 
that of general Sir John Stuart, an 
officer whose name has been long 
since enrolled ia the temple of fame 
with those of his valiant and victo- 
rioas compatriots. 


It is to be lamented, we mican 
historically lamented, that, with 
respect to the early part of the 
lives of many men of professional 
eminence, the notices are, in mo. 
dern times, very slight, This was 
not the ease in the ancient world: 
Plutarch has been minute in reeord- 
ing even the transactions ef the 
boyish days of his heroes: we know 
the birth and juvenile progress of 
Alcibiades, Cymon, Pericles, &e. 
&c, other ancient authors have ei- 
ther set him a pattern or followed 
his example: but, in the present 
times, it has been, in many instan- 
ees, irreparably neglected : and the 
memoir which we now contemplate 
is, of this neglect, alas! an addi- 
tional proof. 

Respecting the early years of the 
life of general Stuart, although his 
latter have been so conspicuovs, we 
do not know any more, than that 
he was born in America about the 
period of 1758: that, as was thea 
the custom ofthe opalent Amert- 
eans, with respect to their ehil- 
dren, ata proper age he was sent 
to England for edueation, and pla- 
ced at Westminster school; where, 
it is said, he continued a mach 
longer time than is common 0 
young gentlemen destined to the 
military profession. 

In the year 1780, we find, that 
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soon after the death of his father, 
he obtained an ensign’s commission 
in the foot guards, and, as it ap- 
pears, was almost immediately sent 
upon active service ; for, in the 
transatlantic campaign of 1784. he 
was present at the desperate battle 
of Guildford,* in North Carolina, 
where he exceedingly distinguished 
himself, but, unfortunately, receiv- 
ed a dangerous wound in the groin, 
which was attended with such se- 
yere pain, and such lingering cir- 
cumstances, that, although thirty 


years have since elapsed, he still _ 
secasionally suffers from its effeets. | 


We have no correct means of 
tracing the progress of Gen. Stuart 
through the subordinate commissi- 
ons to Which he was, in gradation, 
promoted, during the ivterval of 
peace Which sueceeded the Ameri- 
ean war, Atthe commencement of 
hostilities by the Freneh, it appears 
that he was a field officer. and that 
the reputation for which he had 
laid so good a foundation at his en- 
trance into military life, had ex- 

anded with his rank.or rather, we 
should say, that every opportunity 
afforded him for exertion produced 
ay accession to his fame. 

In the year 1794, the atrocities 
of the French in the West ladies, 
most energetically demanded re- 
pression. Victor Hugues not only 
retained possession of Guadaloupe 
but extended his arms and his in- 
fluence to the neighbouring isles. 
St. Vincent’s was, at that period, 
exposed to all the calamities of ¢i- 
vil war; the inhabitants of St. Do- 
iningo, were also instigated to re- 
volt; and the revolutionary infecti- 
onseemed to catch from island to 
island, and from man to man, and 
to envelop every system in confusi- 
on. : 

To endeavor to stop this meta- 


* This battle was fought betwixt the 
Esglish, commanded by Lord Cornwallis, 
and the Americans, under General Greene. 
The latter retired from the field, or, in 
other words, * Victory perched on ‘the 
standard of the English.’ 

F 


phorical conflagration, we fimd that 
Sir Juhn* Stuar?, now a brigadier- 
general, was employed: his opposi- 
tion to the most savage chief, and 
his conduet in the most trying situ- 
ations of the most horrid war, that 
perhaps, ever raged, were such as 
gteatly increased his military repu- 
tation. | 
Egypt, which has, from the ear- 
liest periods of commerce, been 
considered as the direct road to its 
Oriental emporium, became, at this 
time, an object of ardent contem- 
plation te the French, determined 
upon its subjugation, because they 
saw in it two advantages; the first, 
the foundation of a new empire, the 
renuvation of ‘Theban grandeur, 
and the re-establishment of ancient 
cilies, ports, and every appendage 
to commercial opulence. ‘Through 
their visionary eyes, they beheld 
the revival of the government of 
the Caliphs, the kingdom of the 
Mamelukes, or the domination of 
the Soldans, as each dynasty pass. 
ed in reviews but still, in the second 
instance, the prospect which its 
conquest afforded of impeding our 
East-Indian commeree, and smooth- 
ing the way to its souree, seemed 
to present more solid, because more 
immediate, advantages. The pre- 
parations, consequently, made on 
the part of France to obtain its 
ossession, stimulated the jealous 
sensibility of the Directors of the 
EKast-India company to active ef- 
forts. Under the auspices of this 
government, an expedition was set 
afloat: the command of the land 
forees which it included, was given 
to Sir Ralph Abercrombie. This 
armament sailed from Marmoriée 
on the 22d of February, 1801, came 
in sight of Alexandria on the 4st 
of March; and, on the morning of 
the sth, having experienced consi- 
derable delay, in consequence of 
fresh winds and a high surf, the 
troops began their debarkation, 
It is here unnecessary to state the 
minute particulars of their regi- 
mental divisions; the whole ef the 
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British foree consisted of 15,330 
men, who, we must observe, dis- 
played the most consummate skill 
and gallantry in effecting their 
Janding, though exposed to a most 
severe cannonade, and under the 
elose-directed fire of incessant 
showers of grape-shot. 

On the morning of the 12th, the 
whole army having been collected, 
reviewed, and found to be in excel- 
lent spirits and a high state of dis- 
cipline; moved forward towards A- 
lexandria. They shortly came 
within sight of the enemy, who 
had taken up, across the line of the 
English march, one of those skil- 
ful positions, the choice of which 
displays a thorough knowledge of 
military tactics. This position 
was on a long rough ridge, with his 
right to the canal of Alexandria, 
and his left towards thesea. Strong 
however, as was this position, it 
was deemed necessary to force it; 
and General Abercrombie resolved 
accordingly to attack the fee on the 
following morning. 

Early, therefore, on the morning 
of the 13th, the British army, in 
two lines, marched to the attack. 
The first plan was, to turnthe ene- 
my’s right flank. The French, 
however, perceiving their purpose, 
and impelled by their characteristic 
confidence and alertness, quitted 
their advantageous position, des- 
eended from the heights, and at- 
tacked the leading brigades of both 
the advancing lines. ‘The 90th 
regiment formed the advanced 

uard of the front line; and the 92d 
that of the second line; those brave 
regiments received the first charge 
of the enemy, and repelled it with 
a firmness, courage, and discipline, 
which at once secured the fortune 
of the day, and put these regiments 
very high in the list of those who 
have so widely extended the mili- 
tary glory of their country, The 
remainder of the army followed the 
example thus set them, and evinced 
equal coolness, discipline and skill, 
by an immediate change of positi- 


on, which the unexpected movemey; 
of the enemy rendered necessary. 
Having thus repelled the Frene} 
charge, the Euglish army continued 
to advanee, and ultimately force 
the French to put themselves unde; 
the protection of the fortified 
heights of Alexandria. | 

Upon reviewing this battle, ang 
remembering at the same time, that 
the Gallic army were as yet entire, 
it is impossible not to feel a senjj. 
ment of admiration, at the courage 
and firntness of our own men, The 
French charges are always forni. 
dable; not so much ow acéount of 
their weight; as from their spirit 
and alertness. This charge was 
received in the manuwer above de. 
scribed; and the celerity and good 
order with which our whole army 
changed its position, on the une. 
pected movement of the enemy, 
was equally honorable to their dis- 
ciple and to their courage. 

From this affair till the morning 
of the 21st of March, General A- 
bererombie remained encamped ins 
position about 4 miles from Aler- 
andria, having a sandy plain is 
their front; the sea on their right, 
aud the canal of Alexandria aul 
the lake of Aboukir on their left. 

On this memorable morning, the 
enemy, having collected alk his 
force in the country, again de 
cended from his héights, and march 
ed, or rather rushed forwards, (0 
attack the British. 

The action was commeneed about 
an hour before day-light, by a fals 
attack onthe British left; Int 
few minutes, amidst the scattered 
firing of the maneeuvring band, the 
real charge, and one of the mol 
dreadful attacks during the wholé 
course of the war, was directed 
against ourright. With the mos 
admirable skill, without detractin 
any thing from their deceptive g* 
nius, the French contrived to bring 
their whole force to bear on the 
British right. Their infantry wer 
sustained by their yee! and 
both seemed to vie with each othe 
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vement i: maintaining their former repu- 
essary, ation. ‘I'wice were they repulsed 
French by the firmness of our brave army, 
tinued yet they again returned to the 
forced charge- Infantry were mixt with 
under MM wyvalry as the columns gave way 
tified Moy either side. The celebrated 
French regiment, the ‘Invincibles,’ 
le, and fought with a spirit almost worthy 
©, that of their name. After piercing the 
pear, ine, and carrying every thing be- 
nti- 


fure them, they attempted to storm 
abattery three different times, but 
were repulsed with great slaughter; 
having been received not only by 
the repeated vollies of grape-shot, 
but what was still more terrible and 
ywexpeeted, by acharge with screw- 


















DuUrage 
¥ The 
formi- 
unt of 
’ Spirit 
e Was 


ive dea bayonets, which nearly annihi- 
good laced this eelebrated corps, ‘ the 
Ary RA oldiers appertaining to which fell 
UneI-Mesactly in the same position in 
ays which they had fought? 


Meanwhile that portion of the 
British army which had _ been 
thrown into some confusion rallied 
aid immediately proceeded to at. 
tucktheenemy. he 42d regiment 
of foot, whieh had fought with the 
mest heroie gallantry, having, in 
consequenee, suffered beyond its 
proportion, Brigadier-general Stu- 


orning 
“al A- 
ed ing 
Alex- 
ain in 
right, 
ra and 


‘left. Bt art,with his wonted promptitudeflew 
18, the iy its assistance, ‘ He according- 
L his ly pushed on the foreign brigade; 
n de ind the Queen’s German regiment, 
march being on the right, commenced its 
ds, (0 operations in a well directed and 
, Bj most dreadful fire by files, at a dis- 
‘abot tance of about forty yards from the 
i fale front rank of the Freneh infantry; 
a butas both sides kept. advancing, 
ve they were soon within the length of 
id, t / a musket of each other. 
: oF This conduct of Brigadier-gene- 
of el ral Stuart eontributed much to the 
rect “mrtune of the day. ~ He timely 
we supported the 28th and 42d regi- 
actISHE ments, whieh, having supported 
fas the main brunt of the battle, had 
the suifered exceedingly,.and were al- 
bn ot oS exhausted of their physical 
| .? od Powers to stand or move. ‘These 
‘other. onuents composed a part of the 


reserve under the late Sir John 


— 


Moore, whe was wounded on this 
occasion. Never, indeed, was a 
battle fought, in which both arinies 
and indeed almost every individual 
concerned, exhibited such astonish. 
ing valour, and such adurable firm- 
ness and constancy. ‘The battle of 
Alexandria, in a word, was one of 
those in which nations fight for 
something more valuable than a 
mere present purpose, and in which 
the whole spirit of the nations is 
infused into their armies. The 
subjeet of contest was for national 
glory, and each army fought witha 
courage, a discipline, and enthusi- 
asm, concomitant to so splendid a 
prize. 
' Jn summing up the narrative of 
this battle, it would be unpardona- 
ble to omit, that Gea. Abercrombie 
received a mortal wound; of which 
he afew days afterwards died, e- 
qually loved and lamented. Inthis 
place we ean say no more of him, 
than to repeat the just and striking 
words of Lord Hutchinson.—* As 
his life was honorpble, so was his 
death glorious. His memory will 
be recorded in the annals of his 
country, will be sacred to every 
British soldier, and embalmed in 
the recollection of a grateful poste- 
ai 

The conduct of Brigadier-gene- 
ral Stuart, and of the brigade un- 
der him, received due notice and 
thanks in the general orders issned 
by the commander in chief, shortly 
after the battle. ; 

General Stuart continued to take 
an active part in the remainder of 
the Egyptian campaign; but our li- 
mits will not permit us to follow 
him through these detailed operati- 
ons. In 1802, he was promoted to 
the rank of major-general; and for 
his service in Egypt was present- 
ed by the Turkish government with 
the order of the Crescent. 
"Phe peace of Amiens soon fol- 
lowed, and gave a short repose to 
military men and to the nation. 
The war, however, recommenced, 
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and Major-general Stuart was sent 
in command to Sicily. 

We now arrive at another period 
of the life of General Stuart; that 
era, indeed, that has raised him to 
the reputation which he at present 
enjoys. In all the former cireum- 
stances of his military career, he 
acted subordinately to others. He 
had merely t» execute orders and 

lans which had not originated in 
his own mind. He had certainly 
opportunities of exhibiting great 
talents in their execution; but no 
scope had as yet presented itself, 
in which, having to act alone, and 
as chief in command, he could dis- 
play his own independent powers 
and absolute talent. In the battle 
of Maida he acted by himself; and 
by his valour and conduct, by his 
skilful arrangements and his in- 
vineible confidence in himself and 
his army, achieved a reputation 
which will live as long as the 
name and glory of the British nati- 
on exist. 

The king of Naples had been 
eompelled to sign a peace with the 

evernment of France; and as the 
Pronk leaders had, at that time, 
enongh on their hands, they were 
contented to accept this submission, 
and to wait for the conquest of Na- 
ples till they had released them- 
selves of some of their present em- 
barrassments. ‘Phe vigorous diplo- 
macy of England, seconded by 
some partial, but brilliant, military 
success, again animated the nations 
of the continent, and in the year 
41805, Kurope became the seene of 
an universal effort to resist the com- 
mon eppressor. 

The magnitude of the allied ar- 
mies, and still more, the general 
and universal zeal with which they 
all embraced the common eause, 
gave well-founded hopes that the 
anfuriate career of France might at 
length be arrested, and that her 
weak and divided government would 
not have the strength to support it- 
self against the air armies 


of Europe. 


The King of Naples 


——$—— Ts, 
very well understood. the situatio, 
in which he was placed. He knew 
that France had granted him, 

eace only for the more effeetua| 
fulfilment of his ultimate ruin, He 
therefore, correetly concluded, that 
it was rather an armistice thang 
peace; and an armistice of thay 
kind, which the person who had 
granted it would have no hesitation 
in rescinding the moment it could 
be done with convenience to him. 
self. 

It is certain, that in this conely. 
sion he was,as we have just obsery. 
ed, correet; for at the end of the 
German campaign which followed 
the infraction of the peace, q 
French army was ordered to march 
to Naples. ‘The King was, eonse. 
quently, eompelled to place himself 
smmediately under the protection 
of the English in Sieily. — Naples 
was, of course, conquered as soon 
as entered, and Joseph Bonaparte 
seated on ifs throne. 

It isnot necessary here to state 
either the conduct of the French, or 
the resistance of the brave Neapo- 
litans : but it may still be proper to 
add, that the latter beeame so for- 
midable to their oppressors, as to 
oceasion an army of 32,000 men, 
commanded by Massena and Reg- 
nier, to be sent for the subjugation. 

In consequence of the efforts of 
those patriots, the English govern- 
ment ordered General Stuart, at 
that period in Sicily, to wateb his 
time and opportunity, and under the 
guidance of his own discretion, act 
for their relief as the exigency of 
the ease required. Shortly after, 
the General deemed that this tim 
and opportunity had arrived. In 
the month of July, 1812, the for- 
tress of Geeta, which had been long 
besieged by Massena, and most 
bravely defended by its eommand- 
ant, the Prinee of Hesse Philipstal, 
still held out. 
gnif of Geeta rendered if, in some 
measure, accessible from the sea, 
therefore, the operations of Sir Sid- 

ney Smith, whose character, 1 ® 
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great degree. resembied that of the 
brave governor, most admirably se- 
eouded the astonishing exertions of 
the gallant garrison. 

In the whole course of the war, 
no fortress was more strongly at- 
tacked, or more bravely defended. 
The activity of the governor was 
every where; he was busy in the 
fortifications night and day. ‘This 
example animated his men to a 
eourage and enthusiasm similar to 
hisown. Though his garrison did 
pot exceed sixteen hundred men, he 
made a sortie, tu demolish the 
works, defended by twice as many 
thousands. Massena at length 
brought 100 pieces of cannon to 
bear on the eastle. ‘The governor, 
however, was still undismayed. 
Massena, irritated at this brave re- 
sistanee, though at the same time 
he testified his respeet for it. put 
the whole country under martial 
Jaw, and ereeted military commis- 
sions in all the towns. Under this 
administration, the kingdom, from 
one endto the other, became a 
seene of rapine, massacre, and de- 
yastation. 

At this point of time General 
Stuart, with a force of 4,500 men, 
embarked from Sicily, and, on the 
3d of July, landed at St. Euphe- 
mia, on the opposite, or Calabrian 
shore. 

General Regnier was at Reggio 
when he was informed of General 
Stuart's having effected his landing. 
Without loss of time, he collected 
whatever foree was within his im- 
mediate reach; and commanding 
whatever further force should come 
up, to form itself into a seeond di- 
vision, and instantly to follow him, 
he marehed towards the coast to 
meet the English. On the night of 
the third he reached the village of 
Maida; and, to wait for his second 
division, took up a strong position, 
The French generals were formerly 
thought to excel in the choice of 
such positions. This of General 
Regnier’s resembled almost an en- 
trenched eamp. At was as fellows, 


and cannot be expiained too dis- 
tinetly, as it is the main feature in 
a battle. 

A little beneath the village of 
Maida, is a long woody hill, every 
part of it almost, being covered 
with brushwood, and more particu- 
larly on the flanks. His front was 
extended along the brow of this 
hill ; his flanks being protected by 
the brushwood. Atthe bottom of the 
hill was a marshy meadow; through 
which, along the whole front of his 
line, flowed the river Annato;a 
stream small and fordable, but pro- 
tected by its marshy banks. Such 
was the position in which General 
Regnier encamped on the night of 
the 3d July, with the purpose of 
waiting the arrival of his seeond 
division, and whatever ether force 
might come up. He intended to 
march against General Stuart on 
the following morning. In _ the 
nean ‘time, General Stuart, on the 
same day, the 3d, was informed 
that General Regnier had made his 
movement; that he had arrived, and 
was encamped at) Maida: and that 
his present foree consisted only of 
about 4,000 infantry and 300 caval- 
ry; but, that he expected to be im- 
mediately joined by at least 3,000 
more, and that, in order at onee to 
wait for this junction, and to cover 
himself till their arrival, he had 
taken up the above-mentioned 
strong position at Maida. 

In these circumstances, General 
Stuart resolved to push forward, 
and attack him. Aceordingly. ve- 
ry early the following morning (the 
4th of July) he marehed forwards 
with the body of the army, amount- . 
ing to about 4,800 men, including 
artillery.* 

Their line of march was along 
the sea shore, across a plain; so that 
as they approached the enemy, he 


* A particular account of this battle of 
Maida, will be found in the London Ga- 
zette inserted in the Magazine, Vol. L. p. 
228; but as the present seems to include 
some additional points historically euriows 
and important, we insert it. 
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being ou the heights, was enabled 
to observe all their movements. He 
accordingly, did view them, and, in 
consequence, resolved on a move- 
ment on his part, which was as for- 
tunate as unexpected to the Bri- 
tish. 

It has been mentioned that Gene- 
ral Regnier, on the night of the 3d 
encamped on the heights of Maida, 
for the purpose of waiting for the 
reinforeements which he expected 
to eome upto him on the second di- 
vision. General Stuart hastened 
up to him oun the morning of the 
4th, with the hopes of reachin 
him before the arrival of these re- 
inforcements. ‘The second division 
had arrived and joined General 
Regnier in the night, who thus re- 
inforeed, had an army of at least 
7,000 men; a number nearly double 
the amount with whieh Sir John 
Stuart was approaching him. This 
superiority of foree, and that foree 
consisting of French veterans, add- 
ed to the impregnable strength of 
his position, might very justly ex- 
cite some apprehensions as to the 
issue, in the mind of the English 
commander. — 7 | 

‘* Had the French remained in 
their position,” said the general, 
in his official dispateh, ‘* the ad- 
vantages of the ground were so fa- 
vourable, and all access to them so 
impracticable, that I eould have 
done nothing. But, being animat- 
ed by his superiority of cavalry, 
which [ totally wanted, General 
Regnier quitted this advantage, 
and erossing the river in his front, 
with his entire foree, he came 
down to meet us on the open plain.” 

It was now 9 o’elock inthe morn- 
ing of the 4th July. Both armies 
fired a few loose shots to eonceal 
their mutual maneuvring; this last- 
ed, however, but a few minutes; 
both were equally eager to engage, 
and in a moment, as if by mutual 
consent, suspended the firing on 
both sides; in close compact order 
and awful silenee,they marched up 
toeach other. The prowess of 


the rival nations,” says Sir Jehan 
Stuart,in the same official despateh 
above quoted, and he says it with 
equal justice and military enthusi- 
asm, ‘* seemed now to be fairly at 
trial before the world, and the su- 
periority was greatly and glorious- 
ly decided to be our own.” 
~ The battle was now commenged 
in earnest; the bayonets of the two 
armies fairly erossed each other; 
and an Englishman and a Freneh- 
man, looked each other full in the 
face. At this awful erisis the ene- 
my beeame appalled; they broke 
and endeavoured to fly; but their 
previous daring had rendered it now 
too late. The English were upon 
them, and rushed into their ranks 
whenever they divided. _ | 
General Auckland availed himself 
of this opportunity, to press them 
with his usual vigor, and the 7sth 
and 8ist regiments, by their eon- 
duct on this occasion, confirmed, 
and indeed, augmented their for- 
mer reputation. ‘The enemy’s left 
fled before them in all directions, 
and the plain, on all sides, was eo- 
vered with the dead and wounded. 
The Freneh eommanders have 
generally distinguished themselves 
by their dexterity in rallying after 
adefeat. Their right wing now 
made a noble effort to reeover the 
fortune of the day. Brigadier-ge- 
neral Cole, however, gave thema 
suitable reception, and the 27th re- 
giment mach distinguished them- 
selves in this part of the battle. 
The French cavalry, endeavoring 
to turn their left, were sharply op- 
posed by lieutenant-eolonel Ross, 
who had that morning landed from 
Messina, with the 20th regiment; 
and happening to come up during 
the action, while observing the at- 
tempted morement of the French 
eavalry, he threw his regiment of- 
portunely into a situation near 4 
small river, upon their flank, and 
there, by a heavy and well-direeted 
fire, entirely disconcerted their 


scheme. 
The battle was now over. The 
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field was covered with a most hor- 
rible carnage. Thirteen hundred 
of the enemy were killed. and eigh- 
teen hundre| taken prisoners. . 

‘¢ When I oppose this immense 
loss of the enemy to our own small 
comparative loss,” says General 
Stuart, ** his majesty will, I hope, 
discern in this faet the happy ef- 
fects of that established discipline, 
to which we owe the triumphs by 
which our army has been latterly 
so highly distinguished.” 

The intelligence of this battle 
was reeeived in England with the 
enthusiasm which it merited. If 
most certainly made a splendid ad- 
dition to the long eatalogue of Bri- 
tish deeds of valour. It augment- 
ed our military character and 
renown, inspirited our allies, and 
animated the universal body of our 
country. It taught the enemy a 
very useful lesson, namely, that we 
did not owe our superiority to our 
mere maritime dexterity; but that 
our Soldiers had hands and hearts, 
had nerves and courage, which 
these who chose to stand the proof 
would feel, and those who survived 
however, reluctantly, must ackuow- 
ledge. 

The thanks of Parliament were 


accordingly voted to all the gene- 


ral officers concerned, as likewise 
to the whole body of the army; and 


certainly no atmy had ever more 
bravely earned them.. 
His majesty was likewise pleas- 


ed to signify his peculiar satisfae- 
tion, by investing General Stuart 


with the military order of the 


Bath. All the regiments concern- 


ed were permitted, by a general 
order, to bear the word ** Maida” 
in their eolours, and medals were 


issued and distributed to the offi- 


cers. 


Very shortly afterwards, Gené- 
ral Stuart was appointed to the 


command of the 74th regiment, and 
nearly at the same time, made Lt. 
gov. of Granada. 

He is at this time in Sicily, the 
sefety of which kingdom depends 
entirely upon him and his army; 


though it is to be observed that the 


event? which have sinee occurred, 
events to which, in the preem to 
this memoir, we exultiugly alluded 


have not only inereased the securi- 


ty of that kingdom, but of every 
other to which the prote¢iing arms 
of Great Britain have been extend- 
ed. 


I 


EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF JACQUELINE, 


COUNTESS OF HAINAULT. 


JACQUELINE, only child of 
William Count of Hainault, was 
heiress of the provinces of Hainault, 
Holland, Zealand, and Friesland. 
Nature had bestowed, on this her 
favorite child, her choicest gifts : 
exquisite heauty, elegance of per- 
son, an insinuating address, a live- 
ly imagination, and a firmness and 
intrepidity above her sex. In the 
{6th year of her age she espoused 
John eldest son of Charles the 
Sixth, king of France ; and by this 
marriage was flattered with tLe 
prospect of sharing the throne of 
of France with a husband whom 
she adored, But all these hopes 


of love and grandeur were annihi- 
lated by the premature death of the 
Dauphin in the second year of their 


marriage, not without suspicion of 


being poisoned by his unnatural mo- 
ther, Isabella of Bavaria. 
Afflicted with this grievous loss 
she repaired to Hainault, and found 
her father on the verge of the grave 


anxiously intent on seeuring to his | 


beloved Jacqueline the suecession 
of his dominions, and in. providing 
her with a husband who might be 
able to repress the civil commotions 
which had Jong agitated the county 
of Hainault, and repel the en- 
croachments of the neighboring’ 
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powers. With this view, he re- manded Jacqueline to fullow him 


eommended to her choice her cou- 
sin John the Fourth, duke of Bra- 
bant, who was also sprung from the 
house of Burgundy, and whose do- 
minions, bordering on Hainault, 
would form a compact and well u- 
Biled sovereignty. 

_ Deference to the request of her 
dying father, supported with all the 
influence of her mother Margaret 
of Burgundy, desirous of an alli- 
anee with a prince of her own 
house, extorted from her a relue- 
tant promise in favor of the duke 
ef Brabant. A few days after this 
promise, her father died. Jaeque- 
line succeeded to all his dominions, 
and although the duke of Brabant 
was a prince of weak intellects and 
deformed person, and therefore ill 
ealculated to gain the affeetions of 
so accomplished a princess, yet the 
solemn promise whieh she had 
made to i dying father, prevail 
ed over her repugnanee, and at the 
expiration of the year of her wi- 
dowhood the nuptials were solemn- 
ized. 

Soon after her marriage, her un- 
ele John of Bavaria, who had quit- 
ted the bishopric of Liege with the 
hopes of espousing his niece, laid 
claims to Hainault and Holland, as 
fiefs not descendible to females, ob- 
tained from the emperor Sigismond 
the investiture of these provinces, 
treated Jaequeline as an usurper, 
penetrated into Holland at the head 
of a formidable army, and, second- 
ed by a disaffected party, made the 
most alarming progress. 

In opposition to this invasion, 
Jacqueline herself took the field at 
the head of the troops of Hainault 
and Brabant; inspiring the soldiers 
with a martial valor, she obtained 
the most signal success, and seem- 
ed likely to quell the rebellion, till 
her husband, the duke of Brabant, 
spread dejection among his army 
by his dastardly conduet, and, per- 
haps, ashamed of his consort’s su- 
perior valor, withdrew his ferces 
from the scene ef war, and com- 


into Brabant. An inglorious peace 
concluded under the mediation of 
the duke of Burgundy, was the eon- 
sequence ofthis infatuated conduet, 
Jacqueline acknowledged John of 
Bavaria her heir, should she die 
without issue, and ceded to hima 
considerable part of Holland. 

If Jacqueline had reason tw be ir. 
ritated against her husband for his 
eowardly behavior, his conduet af. 
terwards tended still more to m. 
crease her resentment. During 
their residence at Antwerp, he es. 
tranged himself from her company, 
pursued mean pleasures, devoted 
himself to low and unworthy fave- 
rites, and loaded her with repeated 
marks of contempt and ill usage.— 
Meanwhile her hereditary domni- 
nions became a prey to confusion 
and anarchy. John of Bavaria 
continued his usurpations, and the 
citizens of Holland, disgusted with 
his despotie administration, rose 
in arms, and earnestly called for 
the presence of their sovereign.— 
Jacqueline having in vain solicited 
the assistance of her husband, or 
his permission to return, her high 
spirit became irritated by repeated 
neglect and ill usage; fearful of 
losing her parental inheritance, she 
withdrew from the palace, attend- 
ed only by a single page, and under 
the sanction of her mother, who 
had in vain remonstrated against 
his unfeeling eouduet. 

It cannot be a wonder that so a 
miable a princess, only in the twen- 
tieth year of her age, and in the 
full lustre of her beauty, formed by 
her amiable disposition to impart 
felicity in the married state, and 
deserving a reciprocal attachment, 
should become so anxious to dissolve 
a marriage which had been the 
source of so much unhappiness.— 
Her affinity with the duke of Bra- 
bant afforded a plausible pretext, 
beeause this very objection had been 
urged by pope Martin the Fifth, 
and it was not without difficulty 
that he had been induced to grant 
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the dispensation. But while she 
was soliciting the pope, an incident 
happened, which, by interesting 
her passions, rendered her stiil 
more eager for the suecess of her 
application. 

Henry the Fifth of England was 
at that time in the Low Countries, 
and lad reeently obtained ‘the 
splendid victory of Agincourt. A- 
mong the princes who attended him 
op this oceasion, Jacqueline had 
jistinguished Humphrey duke of 
Glocester, the youngest brother of 
the king; a prince in the flower of 
his age, handsome, sensible, brave; 
aid endowed with all those quali- 
ties which are most likely to gain 
the heart of an amiable princess.— 
by an union with this aecomplish- 
el prince, Jacqueline hoped to ob- 
in that happiness which she had 
wught in vain with the duke of 
Brabant; and to find at the same 
time a warrior who could defend 
jer territories against the usurpa- 
tions of John of Bavaria, and the 
resentment of her former husband. 

The duke of Glocester was not 
insensible to the charms of Jacque- 
line, nor unmoved by the prospect 
of becoming the sovereign of so ma- 
nystates. ‘I‘hus, mutually attract- 
ed, Jacqueline and the duke of 
Giocester flattered themselves that 
they might prevail upon the pope 
toannul the former marriage. 

Bat while they indulged this 
hope, a powerful obstacle to their 
union arose. in the family of Jac- 
queline. Philip, surnamed the 
good, duke ef Burgundy, possessed 
eminent talents and boundless am- 
bition. Master of ample domains 
in the Netherlands, the fair inheri- 
lance of his kinswoman, the prin- 
tess of Hainault, presented an ob- 
ict which the ambition of this 
prince could not resist. Aspiring 
to the suecession of LJainault, Hol- 
land and Zealand, if Jacqueline 
thould die without issue, satisfied 
that no rogeny would be derived 
from her ill assorted marriage with 
he duke of Brabant, he was aed 

5 


ed at her new engagement with the 
duke of Glocester; avd to prevent 
this intended union, employed all 
the influence which he derived from 
his recent alliance with England 
against Franee, and his affinity 
with the duke of Bedford, who had 
espoused his sister. 

But all his opposition was unsue- 
cessful; Jacqueline passed over to 
England, espoused the duke of 
Gloucester, and as Philip had pre- 
vailed on pope Martin to refuse a 
dispensation, she procured a sen-° 
tence from the anti-pope Benedict 
the thirteenth, by which her marri- 
age with the duke of Brabant was 
annulled, and that with the duke 
of Glocester established. Fortune 
now seemed to smile upon Jaeque- 
line; she returned to Hainault, ae- 
companied by her husband, anda 
hody of English forees, and put 
him in possession of the greatest 
part of her hereditary dominions. 

But. the felicity of Jacqueline 
was of no long duration; the duke 
of Burgundy, fired with resentment 
at so precipitate a marriage, and 
affecting a lively sense of the inju- 
ry done to his relation the duke of 
Brabant, joined his troops to those 
of Brabant, advanced into Hainault 
at the head of a formidable army, 
and defeated, with great slaughter, 
the English forces at the battle of 
Bray. Humphrey, confounded by 
that defeat, concluded a suspension 
of arms; returned to England that 
he might collect a fresh supply; 
and Jacqueline threw Lerself into 
Mons, invited by the citizens, who 
solemnly promised to defend their 
ramparts to the last extremity. 

Receiving no succours from the 
duke of Glocester, te whom Jac- 
queline conveyed her griefs in a 
letter from ‘her false and traitorous 
city of Mons,’ she was compelled 
by the perfidy of the inhabitants to 
uted i herself to the duke of 
Burgundy, and was by him impri- 
soned in the city of Ghent. After 
a confinement of three months she 
contrived to escape from priseg; 
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diaguising honed! m man’s apparel consent and the approbation of the ed i 
she passed through the sireets of states, mise 
Ghent at midnight, and escaping Ja seqneline was only in the twep. him 
into Holland, was gladly received = ty-eighth year of her age when she on | 
by that party whichrea mained faith- made this foreed. abdication; She mm spre 
fal to their sovereign. _ passed hier retirement principally wou. 
Notwithstanding the desperate in the islands of Zealand, formed Mf whic 


efforts of herself “and partisans, 
she was unable to resist the pow- 
erful armies of the dukes of Buar- 
gundy and Brabant. Philip be. 
siezod and took all the principal 
towns of Holland: the death of 
John of Bavaria intervening, the 
duke of Brabant was acknowledz- 
ed count of Hainault and Holland; 
and Philip was declared presump- 
tive heir of those countries Her 
marriage with the duke of Gloces- 
ter was annulled by Martin the 
Fifth, that with the duke of Bra- 
bant was confirmed, and the prin- 
eess was restrained from marrying 
the duke of Gtoeester, even if she 


should become a witiew by the 
death of the duke of aren “nt 3 an 
eveut which soon after took cp leee, 


But the blow which imprinted the 
deepest wound on the mind of 
Jacqueline, was the ineonstaney of 
the duke of Gloeester; that prince 
from a complianee, as he pretended 
with the adviee of lis brother the 
duke of Bedford, regent of England, 
but more induced by his passion for 
Eleanor, daughter of lord Cobham, 
whom he afterwards married, de- 
elared his final resolution of sepa- 
rating himself from the princess of 
Hat: nault, aml of yielding entire 
obedienee to the mandate of the 
pope. Deserted by her subjects, 
forsaken by the duke of Glocester, 
everpow ered by her enemies, the 
unfortunate Jacqueline, after m: any 
exertions of an undaunted spirit, 
was compelled to accept the eruel 
terms prescribed by her implacable 
enemy. She ceded to the duke of 
Burgundy the government of all 
her dominions, with the title of her 
Keutenant, retaining only the ap- 
pellation of sovereign, and eon- 
seated never to marry without his 


inthe mouth of the Seheld, or at f 


the Hague, in the proyince of Hol. const 
land. ‘here she passed two years, siou 
her beauty as yet little impaired hy gem) 
lime or by the calamities of her life, MM eoul: 
when love again surprised her jy fed th 
her retiremen at, aud prepared form on to 
her new misfortunes. ‘The slendepi jn i 
pecsion whieh she received fromfi tie ¢ 


the duke of Burgundy not being al- MM ble et 
ways sufficient to support her exfamalrea 
peuses, she was compelled to have mero! 























recourse to the assistance of hea T 
partizans; but, at length, whenliappoi 
most of them ‘excused themselves and o 
under frivolous pretences, she weptduce, 
and complained of the mgratitudgfhusba 
of those whom she had formerlfiMisiaat! 
oblized. In this distress, one ofbrous 
her attendants proposed applyingfof th: 
to Frencis Van Borselen, siadtdifriver, 
hoiter of Holland. § What!’ saidifwith | 
Jacqueline, ‘shall I apply to hiniwho v 
whe owes me no favour, who haugiffrom t 
proved himself my enemy by joingiMeipita 
nz the duke of Burgundy? He will er he 
certainly refuse me, and I shall tipower 
more humbled than ever.’ —Perdihis te 
suaded however, to apply, Borsefiflibert: 
len remitted the sum in so hand@i by cec 
some and liberal a manner, tha domin 
Jaequeline, who had long heen dif of ent 
used to so generous a mode of prem conces 
ceeding, was charmed with his beg@enjoy 
haviour: her beauty and aecom@™ot Bo 
plishments won the heart of Borsefilen, a 
len; and, as he joined to a gracefilf the eu 
person a courtly address and engag and, | 
ing manner, she beeame’ pr eposses holder 
ed in his favor. Her growing img Rated 
chination, fostered by her retire 
way of life, and deriving strengt 
from opposition, she ov erlook 
her promise to the duke of Burgul 
dy, and privately married the ol 
ject of heraffeetiou. Philip, rou LO 
ed with indignation at the solemff beliey 
nization of this marriage, conclué “th 
ling 
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of the My ed in opposition to her selenin pro. 
mises arrested Borse ‘len, eonvesed 
e twen- A jim to the eastle of R apelmonde 
hen shef on the banks of the Seheld, and 
ns she spread a repor t that his death 
cipally would soon expiate the erime of 
formed Mewhich he bad been guilty. 
l, or at Alarmed with this report, and 
of Hol-M consulting her love and eprrehen-. 
) years, 100 more th: an her feree. she “aS. 
ied hy fim se" nbled the few troops whom she 
er life, Mm could suddenly collect, and aseend- 
| her infeed the Scheid, with a firm reseluti- 
ped forfmon to deliver her liusband or perish 


slenderfEnjn (he attempt. On appreschrag 
od frome tie castle, she feaud her implaca- 
eing alam ble enemy, the duke of Burgandy, 


her ex 
tu have 
of her 


already there at the head of a nu- 
merous army, 
The unfortunate princess, dis- 


> wher appointed in her hopes, requested 
msel yey and ebtaiued a conference with the 
re weptdike, and eagerly enquired if her 


‘atitudem husband was yet alive. Philip in- 


yrmerimmsiantiy commanded Borselea to be 
one 4 brought in chains on the piatform 
pplyingiof the eastle which overlooked the 
| siadairiver, when Jacqueline, transpoi ‘ted 
t!? said with joy at the sigat of an ‘obi Hee 
to hinwho was most dear to her, spiung 


ho hi 
y joi 
tle wi 
hall t 
Per 
Bors 


from the vessel on shore, and pre- 
eivitated herself’ into the arms of 
lerhusband. Being now in Philip's 
power, she was compeiled to aceept 
lis terms, and purchased her own 
liberty and the life of ber husband 


> hand@ by ceding the sovereignty of all her 
‘ry that dominions, and renouncing the title 
en di™™of countess. In return for these 
of pri concessions, she was permitted to 
his be@enjoy during her life the lordships 
accom@m ot Boorne, Zuidbevcland, and Cho- 
Borse@m jen, and to receive the revenues of 
racefilam™ the eustoms of Holland and Zeal- 


engaggm ind, Borselen, in lieu of the stadt- 
ossesMm tioldership of Holland, was nemi- 
‘ing IMM hated count of Voservant, and de- 
retire 
trenst 
‘looke 
ure ul 
he ol 
», rou LOVE ! exclaimed lady G.I do 
solem helieve the passion has been long 
ncludg since exploded; there is no such 


thing existing at present as love. 
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curate ed with the order of the Geld- 
en Fieeee, 
Jacqueline and her hushand, to 


whom she willingly sacrificed all 
the remains ef her former srai- 


deur, passed the remainder of her 
days i in the eastie of ‘ieylingon in 
the Rhineland. Histor y reeords 


‘that she instituted games of arche- 


ry and horse manshitps j in which she 
greatly exe was pleased 
to win the prize, aad to be declar- 
ed queen of the fraternity by the 
acclamations of the peasants. She 
also occasionally amused herselfia 
framing vases of earthenware, sé- 
veral of which being found in the 
gardens of the castle of Veyliagen, 
were retained as relies by the peo- 
ple, devuted to the memory of their 
charming mistress; and are stiil 
preserv ed in the cabinets of the eu- 
rious, ender the name of the vases 
of the lady of Jaequetine. 

in this manner the sovereign of 
Hainault, Hollaad and Zea! rand, 
with a husband whom she adored, 
and by whom she was adored, pass- 
ed the remainder of her days, and 
was repeatedly heard to say, that 
stie enjoyed more solid satisfaction 
in this retreat than she had ever 
experienced in the height of her 
erandeur. But the misfortunes of 
her life had already too sensibly 
aifveted a princess of her high Spi- 
vit. ijerconstitution had been sra- 
dually impaired, and a lingering 
eonsneption earried her to the 
grave ou the sth of setoner, 1436, 
in the thitty-seventh year of her 
é The body was interred with 
royal pomp among the sepulehres 
of ihe countsof Holland; and those 
honors were paid to her last re- 
rains which had been refused te 
her whew alive, 


ha oh eral 
fi Cubs aua 


age. 
5 
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A FRAGMENT. 


Now the strongest contradiction 
that nature couid produce against 
ner ladyship’s assertion, was then 
before her—Beauty is the ehild of 
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love! and her ladyship’s daughter 
raised up her fine blue eyes, and 
blushed at the instant. This young 
lady possessed, in an eminent de- 

ree, those graces of person which 
attract the eye, that sensibility of 
countenance which touches the soul 
and that strength of mind which 
insures approbation from the un- 
derstanding. 

When lady G. asserted, she be- 
lieved love had long since been ex- 
ploded, Charles looked at her 
daughter; and, unless his own eoun- 
tenanee had lost the power of com- 
municating the emotions of his 
mind, ta which it had always been 
accounted a faithful index, it was 
such a look, as, in the moment it 
was given, must have convinced la- 
dy G. that love was not exploded 
but glowed within his breast, and 
animated, with its ardor, every 
feature and lineameut. 

Thre lady G’s thesis was over- 
turned without a single werd being 
advanced against it. But though 
her ladyship lost her thesis,she did 
not lose her spirit. 

Lady G. had a discerning eye, 
and, what the world terms, “a great 





. . ———S 
happiness in her manner.”’ By the 


penetrating and searching power of 
her eye, she could diseover the pj. 
nutest imperfection in those with 
whom she conversed, whether the 

were of the mind, or of the body; 
and by the happiness of her map. 
ner, she could say the most illng. 
tured thing with the most goodna. 
tured address; and yet she would 
not put even a reptile to corporal 
sufferance: but she said that t 
Charles, which hurt him more thay 
any bodily pain she could have jp. 


flicted. She, who would not raise q § 


pin to wound a reptile, could speak 
daggers toafriend. Wounds giv. 
en by the tongue are more danger. 
ous than those inflicted by any other 
weapon: they go directly” to the 
heart, and bid defiance to the yir. 
tue of medicine. No strength ean 
impede them; no armor can shield 
against them; and though not in. 
mediately mortal in their effeet, yet 
as they communicate a poignant 
lingering pain, their consequences 
are more to be dreaded than the 
deadly barb of an Indian’s poison- 
ed arrow! 7 


A 


THE LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


’ ‘THE CHILD OF SIMPLICITY. 


AS Billy Bloom’s judgment ri- 
pened, he was more and more con- 
vineed that glowing expression or 
Jofty thought was ne part of poetry. 
His aversion to epic poetry was 
incurable. He used to compare 
Milton to a man in a dropsy, ready 
every instant to burst, and yet 
swelled up with nothingness. The 


sight of Homer never failed to have 
the effect of an emetic on him; and 
he has often declared, that a man 
who could use a metaphor would 
not seruple to pick a pocket. He 
was enamoured with that kind ef 


writing where chaste, obvious, and 
natural thoughts are expressed ina 
simple manner. He was fond of 
Virgil’s eclogues, because he had 
imbibed an early partiality for 
them, although he frequently used 
to hint that early prejudices are 
not easily removed. I heoeritus 
he liked better, but always read 
him in English, beaause he thought 
the very sound of the Greek lan- 
guage was too bold for pastoral. 

e had a vast collection of 0! 
ballads, but, of all authors, be 
most admired Shenstone. 1 have 
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heard him declare that there were 
more simple thoughts, and more 
simple expressions to be found in 
him, than in all his eollection of 
ballads put together. He made 
him his pattern, and soon had an 
opportunity of showing how well 
he could copy. ‘This arose from 
bis feeling a passion, in his eigh- 
teenth year, for Joan Clodpate, an 
apprentice toa farmer in the parish, 
To her he wrote a number of son- 
nets. What use she made of them 
we know not; but it is certain that 
she neither returned his passion, 
nor his songs. We have unfortu- 
nately been able to preserve but 
one of them from oblivion; but diec- 
tated by so chaste an imagination, 
and written with such ancommon 
sinplicity, it may well serve as a 
model for this style of composition. 


THE INVITATION. 


The spring is now coming on fast, 

The birds, they are perched on the sprays 
The wintery frosts they are past, 

The shepherds are tuning their lays. 


The trees are all covered with leaves, 
The ground it is cheerfully green, 

But still the lost Corydon grieves, 
For Phillis is not to be seen. 


The daisy is raising its head, 
The golden cup covers the ground; 

See my herds on the meadow are spread, 
See my flocks they are feeding around, 


But my herds they no longer delight, 

Nor my flocks can give pleasure to me, 
For say, is the daisy so white? 

Or the golden cup brighter than she? 


My mind it is tortur’d with doubt, 
My breast is tormented with fear; 

Like a madman I run inand out, 
And I ramble I do not know where. 


Isleep not a wink all the night, 
And my days they dolefully pass, 
fill [see her (oh! exquisite sight!) 
Come tripping it over the grass. 


Oh! say, canst thou hear me complain, 
Nor list to thy shepherd so true? 

@h! come, and give life to the swain, 
Whe now is a-dying for you. 


No hurt my sweet Phillis shall aul, 
By Venusthe goddess I vow, 

For whilst lam hoiding the pale, 
Why—sie shall be milking her cow. 


This conelusion is beautifaily 
chaste, and bespeaks all the puire 
simplicity of infant innocenee! But 
we are told that Phillis did not see 
the foree of it. We cannot sup- 
pose that his mistress was any 
great judge of classical purity: but 
aus a famous ancient would not tell 
a lie in jest, so Mr. Bloom would 
not write incorrectly to au appren- 
tice girl. To this delicacy ave are 
indebted forthe preservation of this 
poem; for although it seems simpli- 
eity itself, yet on revisal he tho’t 
exquisite, in the third line of the 
sixth stanza, too bold an expression 
and not being able to find one mere 
simple, he put the poem in despair, 
into his desk, where I found it on 
his decease, and preserved it, not- 
withstanding his imitating Virgil, 
by desiring, that, like the Aéneid, 
it might be committed to the 
flames. 

Before he had been of five months? 
standing at college he had an op- 

ortunity of displaying his poeiical 
oantollie ‘The president receiv- 
ing anew edition of Addison, pre- 
sented the book to the college. 
Bloom, perusing that celebrated si- 
milie of the angel in the campaign, 
when he came to this line, 


*¢ Rides in the whirlwind and directs the 
siorm,” 


scratched out the in, and substitut- 
ed anon. Immediately the whole 
college divided themselves into two 
parties, whu were long known by 
the name of the ins and ows. ‘The 
ins alleged, that the whirlwind 
forming a vortex, must of course 
draw into its eentre any matter in 
its way; and the angel being matter 
must of course be sucked 27 by the 
whirlwind. The ons advanced, 
that the angel could not be suppos- 
ed a mass of heterogeneous matter, 
bat, being a light airy spirit eoald 
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mot be make into a mass of thi ick 
er consistence than itself, and hale: 
fore must natarally and physically 
be conveyed on the surface of the 
whirtwind. Amidst this whirlwind 
im the college, Bloom walked about 
as uneoneerned as the angel in dis- 
pute. He never condeseended to 
advance any arguinents on his side; 
and. whenever attacked on that 
head by his opponents, was content 
to answer, “ Crede, mihi periculo.” 
Mr. 3loom, about his tweuty-se- 
¥enth year, fell again in love; but 
meetings still with ill suecess, he 
formed the desperate resolution of 
entering into the militia. Inflamed 
with this idea, he composed the 
fwo first stanazxs of the follawing 
copy of farewell verses; but, being 
imformed that the lady did not en- 
tirely despise his simplicity, he al- 
tered his resolution, which is ele- 
gently pointed ont to us in the two 
eoucluding stanzas; and it is wor- 
thy of remark, that, though writ- 
ten at two different periods of time, 
it hasall the connexion and regu. 
Jarity generally to be met with in 
compositions of this nature, 


By the side of crystal fountains, 
Soft L lie, reclin’d at ease; 

Towing rocks and tow’ring mountains, 
Where’s the nymph my soul can please? 


Rise, ye rivers! Oh, my Phillis! 
Murmur, waves, upon the shore; 

Haste to arms, cries great Achilles, 
Gh! Ine’er shall see thee more. 


Lo! the vines intwine the elm, oh! 
Gh, the pleasures of the rrove! 
Let me then embrace my Helen, oh! 
Virtue yields the palin to love. 


ee, 





Hence, stern war, the heeds are lowing, 
Off, then, every ‘ gloomy care; 

Sec! my soul with joy o’erflowing, 
Where art thou, oli! Phillis, waere? 





Mr. Bloom earried his love for 
simplicity so far, that it raled him 
even in the necessary appetites. He 
was so immoderately fond of sweet- 
meats, that he has eften deelaredto 
me, tnat he never passed by the 
gateway of Sion-house, but it gave 
him so great a longing ne white 
gingerbread, that he was oblized to 
cure it at the poet confectioner’ 3 he 
eame to. L asked him how he eould 
resist the rage for barley sugar, 
when he saw “the new pillars at 
Drury lane? But he repi lied with 
some warmth, that no man of taste 
could like barley sugar, for the eo- 
Joring destroyed the simplicity, 

Mr. Bloom was determined to 
show his taste in improvements. He 
purchased a small farm, which had 
been prettily laid ont hat Mr. B. 
by destroying the sarde ‘Dy, permit 
ting the weeds to grow, and by 
other means. which feel of their 
own aecord into this anticlimax in 
the seale of improvement, restored 
it to sucha siate of nature, that 
had been made use of in its redueti- 
on to srmapricity. He pubitshed an 
account of his villa, and in page 
28th he says, * Crossing the duck 
pond on a plank, you have the 
dunghill Yull in view, tufted with 
toadstools, and so naturally geat- 
tered as to hide the appearance of 
art. On the left isthe kogstye, em- 
bosomed in a grove of nettles.” 
This, however, he afterwards con- 
verted into the Temple of Simpli- 


cily. 


THE INFLEXIBLE FATHER. 


IN the year 1528, James Lynch 
Fitz-Stephen, merdiant, heing e- 
Jeeted mayor of Galway,in Ireland, 
sent his only son commander of one 
of his ships to Bilboa in Spain, for 
a cargo of wine. Former dealing 


et this place were the means of re- 
eommending the father's credit, 
which young}}.ench took advantage 
of, to scerete the money for his owl 
use. whieh his father intrusted hie 
with for the purchase of the carg® 
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The § Spaniard, who supplied him 
on this occasion, sent his nephew 
with him to Ireiand, to reeeive the 
debt, and establish a further cerres- 
pondence. ‘I'he young men, who 
were much of an age, sailed loge- 
thee with that seeming satisfaction 
whieh congenial situations general- 
ly create among m: iukind, Open 
and generous, the $ Spaniard antici- 
pated the pleasures which he should 
enjoy with such a friend, in a place 
then remarkable for qualities 
which we are now no longer to look 
for but in the narrative of other 
times. ‘Lhe ship proceeded on her 
voyages and as every day must 
bring them nearer the place of des- 
tination, and discover the fraud in- 
teuded by Lynch, he conceived the 
diabolical resolution of throwing 
hisfriend overboard. After sound- 
ing the sentiments of the hands on 
board, he brought the major part of 
them over fo his purpose, by pro- 
mise of reward, aud the rest by 
fear. On the nicht of the fifth da 
the unfortunate Spaniard was vio- 
lently seized in his bed, and thrown 
overboard. A few days more pro’t 
them to port; his father and friends 
received him with joy, and na 
short time bestowed a sufficient ea- 
pital to set him up in business. Se- 
curity had Iulled every sense of 
danger; and he prepesed himself to 
a beautiful girl, the dausliter ef a 
neighbour, in marriage. [lis terms 
were accepted, & the day appoiit- 
ed which was to crown his yel sue- 
eessful villainy, when one of ihe 
tallors, who had been with him on 
his voyage to Spain, was taken ill, 
tnd, finding himself at the point of 
deat h,.sent “for the father, and com- 
th anieatnd a full relation of the 
horrid deed his son had committed 
tu the high seas. “The father, tho’ 
struck speechless with astonish- 





ment and grief, at length shook off © 


the feelings which incline the pa- 
rent to natural partiality. “* Jus- 
lice shall take ite course,” said the 
indignant magistrate; and he, with- 
ina ‘few minutes, hed his son sciz- 


ed, wi ith the rest of the crew, and 
threw them into prison, They all 
confessed the erime; a criminal pre- 
cess was made out against them; 
and in a few days, a small tewn in 
the west of Ireland beheld a sight 
paralleled by very few instances ia 
the history of mankind: a father 
sitting in judgment, like another 
Lucius Syniue Brutus, on his sen! 
and, like him too, condemning him 
to die as a sacrifice to public jus- 
tice! * Were any other but yeur 
wretched father your judge said 
the inflexible magistrate) I might 
have drepped atear over my child’s 
misfortunes, and solicited for his 
life, though stained with murder; 
- you must die!—'These are the 

he last drops which shall quenck 
i sparks of nature; and if you 
dare won implore that Heaven 
may not shut the gates of merey ou 
the destreyer of his fellow crea- 
ture.” 

He was led back to prison, and a 
short time appointed for his exeeu- 
tion. Amazement sat on the face 
of every one within this little cem- 
munity, which at most did not con- 
sist of more than three thousand 
people. ‘The relations of the an- 
happy enlprit surrounded the fa- 
ther; they conjured him by all the 
solicitude of nature and compassi- 
on to spare his son. Hus wretched 
mother, whose name was Blake, 
flew in distraction to the heads of 
her own family, and at length pre- 
vatled un them, for the honor of 
their house, to reseve her from the 
ignominy his death must bring oa 
theirname. Ti hey armed, to deli- 
ver him from prison; when his fae 
ther, being informed of their inten- 
tion, had him conveyed to his owa 
house, which he surrounded with 
the officers of justice —He made 
the executioner fasten the rope te 
his neck; * You have little time to 
live, my son, said he; let the eare 
of yeur soulemploy the few mo- 
ments; take the last embrace of 
your unhappy father!” 

Me ordercd the rope te be well 
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nee 
secuced to a window, and compell- 
ed the constables to throw the body 
out; a few minutes put an end to 
his existence. Under the window 
in Lombard street, to this day, a 
ekuil and bones, carved in black 


—3 
marble, are to bé seen, which the 
father put as a memento mori, 


Succeeding times looked upon an 
act with astonishment, which the 
production of the arts in this couns 
try should perpetuate with statues, 
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THE FUNERAL. 


IT was an evening in the mionth 
ef April: a still rain deseended 
from the sky; and a brisk wind 
blew over the fields. The church 
of Arrow, near Alcester in War- 
wickshire, appeared ata distance: 
its spire glittering with the reflee- 
tion of the sunbeams half hid be- 
hind the clouds. ‘“ How  beauti- 
ful,” said 1, ‘‘ is this picture! and 
how sweetly does nature sometimes 
invite to contemplation !”’ 

All was ealm and tranquil ; my 
bosom felt the principle of good, 
asserting the Deity, and bestowing 
peace. 

I was rapt inreflection, tillI was 
disturbed by, the distant sounds of 
a sweet and plaintive song I 
turued about, and beheld from the 
adjoining close, a party of men 
bearing a corpse, and singing a 
grateful hymn to the memory of 
their departed friend. The mourn- 
ers fullowed—a scattered few— 
their garments blown out by the 
wind, and in disorder. 1 observed 
no pageants nor achievements. 

hey approached nearer. The 
ehicf mourner was a young man: 
unaffeeted sorrow shed fast the tri- 
butary tears for a brother’s loss ; 
but mild resignation and religion 
ermitted no extravagance of grief, 

The next who followed was a 
beautiful young weman, measuring 
her footsteps with a dejeetion that 
made her still more lovely ; an an- 


A FRAGMENT: 


gel’s mind seemed to give expres. 
sion to an angel’s face: she mourn- 
ed incessantly ; but her tears fell 
gently as the summer’s shower on 
a bed of roses. 

An older couple followed: the 
hearty emblems of a wellspent lifes 
furrowed with age, but not disease, 

‘* Who are these people ?” thot 
I, following them to the echureh- 
yard. We were met by the curate, 
a tall thin man, in whose counte- 
nance gentleness and dignity were 
blended. All was silent, while he 
pronounced the last address to de- 
parted worth. 

‘he earth was thrown over; 
while some of the party, according 
to ancient custom, strewed the grave 
with flowers. 

Would that some atheist had 
been present at thismoment! What 
would he have thought of religion, 
had he seen with how much sweet- 
ness she resigns her children, in 
full confidence and hope of the 
love and merey of Heaven ? 

I inquired who it was that de- 
served these funeral honors. It 
was the humble Acasto. 

‘¢ Farewell then !” said 1; “ for 
thou art blessed in the mediation of 
a Saviour, who will have little else 
to do, than to preseut the seroll of 
thy gentle virtues to the God of 
merey, and place thee among thé 
happiest of the happy in a werld of 
bliss.”’ 
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ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE IMAGINATION. 


THERE is nothing, perhaps, 
more essentially necessary to pro- 
moie a regular course of virtue, 
though few things are less attended 
to. (an a due economy of the Ima- 
gisation. “he marfer, who would 
reach the destined port, must pay 
str.et attention to the helm; which 
once Abandoned to the mercy of the 
waves, he must necessarily expect 
tobe driven along by the impulse 
of the stream, dashed on the reeks, 
or foundered in the sands. 

As beings depending on the prac- 
tice of virtue for happiness, it is 
our duty to regulate our thoughts 
with the utmost cireumspection; 
suppressing all that may appear in 
ihe smallest degree inimical to pu- 


rily, and confining the excursive™ 


speculations of fancy within the 
bounds of moderation. While we 
preserve this neeéssary guard, our 
actions will rarely prove grossly 
evil; for he who is timoreus of 
thinking weakly, will seldom have 
the temerity to act viliously. 

lt is a forcible argument in favor 
of this temperament of the mind, 
that it proves an excellent preven- 
tulive against many evils and dis- 
appointments in life, the origin of 
which is more properly aseribable 
to an irregular imagination, than 
to any other cause whatever. ‘The 
folly of indulging what is termed 
eastlebuilding, has been incessantly 
exposed: itis the hereditary dis- 
ease of hope, our inseparable and 
flattering companion; and having 
onee taken roet in our mental soil, 
is scarcely ever intirely eradicated. 
The only suecess, therefore, that 
probability ean insure to those who 
make its reprobation their employ, 
isthe practicability of regulating 
iis progress: perhaps, reason will 
hot admit of more; and in a certain 
degree, when directed towards ob- 
jects and ends which have innocence 
for their sanetion, it may not be to- 


tally reprehensible; for the mind 
, Hh 


being a volatile spirit, incessantly 
employed, and the frailty of nature 
not allowing it to be always engag- 
ed in the contemplation of piety, 
or the researches of wisdom, during 
the seasons of its inappetency to- 
wards seriousness, this entertain- 
ment will be found the best substi- 
tute, as possessing a capability of 
lifting it above grovelling views, 
and frequently inspiring it with 
laudable desires. 

In the golden age, Imagination, 
the offspring of the gods, chose her 
dwelling among men. She _ had 
been educated by Wisdom; her 
companions were@urity and Truth; 
and her engaging manners s® 
charmed all the. world, that, next 
to the worship of the Supreme 
Power, she was the chief object of 
adoration, and ruledimplicitly over 
the earth. She possessed the fa- 
eulty of tressperting her followers 
wherever she pleased; she attended 
them thro@sh the spring-bedecked 
meads of primitive friendship, or 
conducted them to the amaranthine 
bowers of celestial love; but, in all 
her excursions, her two compani- 
ous were continually at her side. 
She frequently elevated men to the 
syuod of heaven; instructed them 
in new mediums of adoration to- 
wards their original source, and 
contipually urged them to the prac- 
tice of what she taught. In short, 
her whole time and power were 
employed in making men good and 
happy, and directing them to the 
most consummate enjoyment of the 
exuberant bounties of an indulgent 
and watehful Providence. 

When the golden age departed, 
and men beeame corrupt, she still 
continued amovg them. and endea- 
voured to allure them back to those 
virtuous pursuits they had almost 
universally forsaken. _ Her efforts, 
however, proved generally ineffica- 
cious, through the intrigues of a 
phantom, who now first made her 
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opearanee. She was the dauzh. 
ter of Folly; her instruetor was Fr- 
ror; and she also, had obtained the 
name of Imagination: but P shall 
take the Hiberty to term her Faney; 
anauppellatios which may convey a 
» betteridea of levity, her ruling Uise 
o-.ition. 
he discourses of Faney were 
always recommended by. some = pro- 
mised good: they abounded with ar- 
tificial graces; were addressed sole- 
ly to thle passions; and by an tasi- 
nuating charm of delicate flattery, 


which “i npereeptibly ran through- 


them, never failed making a per- 


manent impression on the minds > 
and. hearts of her deluded audi-' 


tors. 


By presenting every thing in an’ 


improper light, she so blended Vir- 
tue and: Viee, that mankind were 
infatuated with the novelty of the 
system: and as they found them- 
selves eapable of attaining the ae- 
me of excellence it required, with- 
out the mortification of restriint, 
they were readily made couverts to 
its principles, and afterwards bi- 
gots to ils practice. 

Faney had several danghters, the 
ehildren of Indolenee, Enthusiasm, 
Diseontent. Scepticism. and Pride. 
These seduced men to-bowers most 


inviting to the senses, and Iniled. 
them. into the profoundest seeuri/y: 


on the downy lap: of enfeebling 


pleasures: led them. through w sade. 


and wilds, over lawnsand meads, to 
shades and grots, by purling rills 
and musical easeales; where the 
free. great, and daring hand of Ro- 
manee, had habited eature in the 

irish vestments of art, and expos- 
ed her te the eaprice of Folly and 
the pity of Reason; where shep- 
herds, sighing to the wanton breeze 
piped away with amorous lays the 
useless hour, or irritated time with 
puerile complaints; where peerless 
princesses rode forthin all the pride 
of virtue, and tyranny. of beanty, 
amid ranks of adoring Knishts, 


whom Folly taught the roundelay 
ef love, each searcely deiguing to 


notice her devoted slaveult be had 


destroyed one of the hortifie mon. 
sters, borne by Credulity to Impo. 
sition, and made all other kuie sw 
tremble at his names; when salined 
forth the harnassed: chiefy:in) mad 
defianee of all the collected storing 


of angry heaven, al war with ease, 


»5 
infatuated hy chimeras, and bray. 


ing -lestruction, for the mighty re. 
compense of smilies; the chili Iren of 
faney alsa eonve¥ed them where, 
with undulating danee. the gr aveful 
Naiads trippe ducer fori - M sald, 
or where, maje-tie ins their coral 
groves, the Nereids dressed their 
tresses with the pearls where plas. 
tie nature, in ber rich recess. cone 
posed the ductile ore, and beante. 
ous gem, or traced her every plan, 
and. taught the wonderous science 
of her laws. 

Bat the effect, through the de- 
vices of their econducturs, was ei- 
ther an insatiable desire alter what 
the eye had contemplated, or an 
imperious inflation on account of 
the stores the mind had injudieions 
ly heaped together; thus all the 
sifts bestowed, or prospects pre 
sented. hy Faney and her offs pring, 
proved every way pernicions, and 
totally diverted men from the few 
principles of virtue remaining o 
mong them, 

Imagiu: ation’ Rad-alse’ attended 
er voiaries throagh nearty the 
same routine of enyay ments; but 
while she exhibited’ their charms, 
she divested them of the power to 
usurp the government of Reason, 
by the assistance of Trath, Purity, 
Gratitude and Benevolence, whiel 
last had joined her at the departore 
of the golden age: Her oppsnents, 
in the mean time; were ailed by 
Error, Incontiaence, Sophistry and 
Self-love. Unfortunately. however, 
she discovered that the allurements 


of her enemies-liad drawn most of 


her followers away: therefore, alter 
reiterated offers of her advice an 

benefits. which were uniformly dis 
regarded: and having wearied here 
self ineifectually for —_ advaa: 
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MAXIMS FSR PROMOTING 


THE likeliest way, either to ob- 
fain a sood husband, orto kee ‘pone 
69, is to be grail yourse if. 

Avoid, both before and after mar- 
riase, all taoaghts of managing 
your husbaad Never endeavor be 
deseive or impose on his uader- 
sanliag. wor give him uneasiness 
(is sone do, very foolishly to try 
his temper) bat treat him always 
before nad, with siveerity, and ai’ 
terwards, with affection aad _res- 

eet, 

Resolve, every morning. to be 
eheerfal aal gov: jnataured that day: 
and. if any accident shonld happen 
tv break that resolution, suffer it 
not to put you out of temper with 
every thing hesides—and especial- 
ly with your husband. 

Be assired., a wonin’s power, as 
well as happiness, has no other 
foindation but her husband’s es. 
tesn ant love; which consequently 
itis her undoubted interest by all 
Bewus pussidle lo preserve and in- 


MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS. 


erease —Do you, therefore, study 
his temper, and command your own; 
enjoy his satisfaction with him, 
share and sooth his cares, and with 
the utmost diligence conceal his ine 
firmities. 

Read frequently, with due at- 
tention, the matrimenial services 
and take care. in doing so, not to 
overlovk the word obey. 

Always wear your wedding ring; 
for therein lies more virtue, than is 
usually imagined: if you are ruffled 
unawares, assaulted with improper 
thoushts, or tempted in any kind 
against your duty; east your eyes 
upon it, and eall to mind, who gave 
it you, where it was received. and 
what passed at that solemn time. 

Let the tenderness of your con- 
jugal love be expressed with such 
decency, delicacy. and prudence, as 
that it may appear plainly. and 
tho-ouzhly distinct from the design- 
ing fondness of a harlot. 


FROM THE FREEMASONS MAGAZINE» 


THOUGHTS ON WOMEN. 


WOMAN is a very niece and 
Complicated machine. Her spriugs 
are infinitely delicate, end differ 
from those of a man pretty nearly 
asthe works of a repetition watch 


dy from that of a town elock. 
Lvok at her body: how delicately 
formed! £xamine her senses: how 
exquisite and nice! Observe ber 
uuderstanding: hew subtle and 
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acute! But look into her heart: 
there’is the watehwork, composed 
of parts so minute in themselves, 
and sv wonderfully combined, that 
they must be seen by a microseopic 
eye to be clearly comprehended. 

The perception of a woman 1s 
as quick as lightning. | Her pene- 
tration is intuition. The philoso- 

her deduces inferences: and his 
inferences shall be right; but he 
gets to the head of the stairease, 
by slow degrees, and mounting step 
by step. She arrives at the head 
of the stairease as well as he; but 
wheiher she leaped or flew there, 
is more than she knows herself. 
While she trusts her instinet, she 
is scarce ever deceived; she is gene- 
rally lost when she attempts to rea- 
son. 

As the perception of women is 
surprisingly quick: so their imagi- 
nations are uncommonly susceptible. 
Few of them have talents enough 
to write; but when they do, how 
lively are their pictures! How ani- 
mated their deseriptions! But if 
few women write, they all talk: 
and every man may judge of them 
in this point, from every cirele he 
goesinto, Sprrit in conversation 
depends intirely upon fancy: and 
women, allover the world talk 
better than men. Have they a 
characterto pourtray, or a figure to 
deseribe, they give but three traits 
of either one or the other, and the 
character is known, or the figure 
placed before your eyes. Why? 
from the suseeptibility of their 
imaginations: their fancies recetve 
lively impressions from those prin- 
cipal traits, and they paint those 
impressions with the same vivacity 
with which they received them. I 
remember seeing a lady who had 
just come out of Italy. She paint- 


ed the passage ef the Alps in six 
phrases better than I could have 
done in a fortnight’s labor upon pa- 


per. 
I look upon it that the elements 


are not only differently mixed in 
women from what they are in men, 


but that they are aliuosi of differeng 
sorts. ‘Lheir fire is purer; their 
elay is more refined. ‘Lhe diffup. 
ence, I think, may be about the 
same that there is between air aud 
ether, between eulinary and electyi- 
eal fire. ‘The ethereal spirit is not 
given perhaps in so large a portion 
to women as to men; dut it isa 
mere subtile. it is a finer spirit. 
Let a woman of fancy be warm in 
conversation, she shall produce a 
hundred charming images, among 
which there shall not be one inde. 
licate or coarse. Warm a man on 
the same subject: he will possibly 
find stronger allusions, but they 
shall neither be so brilliant nor so 
chaste. 

As to gracefulness of expression 
it belongs almost exclusively to 
women. 

But men you say have sounder 
judgments. ‘That they unquestiova- 
ably have; and for that, I confess, 
I could never see but one reason, 
the difference of their edueativn, 
At the age of thirteen, girls are 
every where superior to boys. At 
fourteen a boy begins to get some 
advantage over a girl; he contiaues 
to improve, by means of an eduea- 
tion, till three or four and twenty, 
possibly till thirty. Her education 
such as it is, is over at eighteen. 
He has all the fountains oi know- 
ledge opened to him; interest to 
stimulate him to aet his part; ri 
vals to emulate; oppouents to con- 
quer. His talents are always on 
the stretch. To this he adds tie 
advantage of travel: and even if 
he should not go abroad, he can 
enter into an infinite number of 
houses frequently, when she can 
be permitted te go into but few. 
A sound judgment cannot he form- 
ed but by continual exercise, avd 
frequent comparisons. It is impos- 
sible for a woman to have thes¢ 
advantages; and thence, I believe, 
the principal eause of the inferio- 
rity of their judgments. The live 
liness of their faneies and their 
feelings, you will say, contributes 
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giso to weaken their powers of 


jue dging. ‘hat probably*ameunts 
io snimething; but edueation must be 
ys grand cause; for how many men 

re there among your acquaintance, 
ane join solid judgments to fine 
feelings and warm imaginations. 

Take a man and a woman who 
have never been out of the village 
in which they were born, and nei- 
ther of whom knows how to read, I 
uestion very much if his diseretive 
faculties will be fuaud tobe strong- 
er than hers. 

As judgment then can come but 
from knowledge, I will readily a- 
gree, that the number -of women 
who have solid judgment is very 
small. But if 1 do not contend for 
them on this point as equal to men, 
Ibelieve you will not dispute the 
superior sensibility of their souls. 
Their feelings are eertainly more 
exquisite than those of men; and 
their sentiments greater and more 
refined. ‘T hough the severity, iil- 
temper, neglect ‘and perfidy of men 
often foree women to have recourse 
te dissimulation, yet when they 
have noble characters to deal with, 
how sincere and ardent is their love! 
how delieate and solid their attaech- 
ment! Woman is not near so selfish 
acreature as man.—When a man 
is in love, the object of his passion 
is, himself. When a woman is 
enamoured of a man, she forgets 
herself, the world, and all that it 
contains, and wishes to exist only 
for the objeet of her affeetion. 
How few men make any violent sa- 
erifees to sentiment! But how ma. 
hy women have sacrificed fortune 
and honors to noble, pure, disinte~ 
rested motives! 

A man mounts abreach; he braves 
danger and obtains a vietory. This 
is glorious and great, He has serv- 


ed his country; he has acquired 
fame, preferment, riches. Where- 
ver he appears, respect awaits him, 
crowds press to meet him, and the- 
atres receive him with bursts of 
applause. His glory dies net with 
him. Listory preserves his memo- 
ry from oblivion. That thought 
cheers his dying hours anid his bast 
words pronounced with feeble piea- 
sure are, * I shail not all die.’’ 

A woman sends her husbind to 
the war; she lived but in’ that hus- 
band. Her soul goes with him, 
She trembles for the dangers of the 
sea; she trembles for the dangers of 
the land. Every billow that swells 
she thinks is to be his tomb; every 
ball that flies she imagines is di- 
rected against ‘him.’ A brilliant 
capital appears to her a dreary de- 
sert; her universe was a man: and 
that man’s life, her terrors tell her, 
is indanger, Her days are days of 
sorrow; her nights are sleepless 
nights. Her moruings she sits im- 
movable, i in the dignity and com- 
posure of grief, like Agrippina in 
her chair; "aul when at night she 
seeks repose, repose has fied her 
couch: the silent tears steal down 
her cheek, and wet her pillows or if 
by ehance exhausted nature finds 
an hour’s slumber, her faney, sick- 
ened by her distempered soul, sees 
in that sleep a bleeding lover or his 
mangled carpse. ‘Time passes, and 
her grief increases; till worn out 
at length by too much tenderness, 
she falls the vietim of too exquisite 
a sensibility, and sinks with sorrow 
to the grave. 

Cold and unfeeling reader, if 
such thous‘, these are not pictures 
of ‘my’ ercation. ‘They are neiih- 
er charged nor embellished; but ce- 
pied faithfully from nature. 
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A SINGULAR STORY OF A VENTRILOQUISTY. 


A VENTRILCOQUIST., it is ve- 
ry well ?) i, Is a pers he VW he. 
by drawing the air into the lungs, 
has the power of specking inward. 
Ty. witout any vistbie motion of 
the lips: ad who, by means of this 
astonishing faculty. possesses a pe- 
esliar art of forming his speech, 
art molifyias his vilee. so as to 
make the sound proeecd from any 
direciion or distanee he pleases.— 
"hhe nam: tuleed, is derived from 
the Latin—Venter, the belly: anid 
loqii, to spe kk. OE his wonderful 
power was possessed ina most emi. 
went dex ee by Lonis Brabant. the 
valet of Francis tst. who could not 
ouly emit a voice from any distance 
orin any directionzbut had a'so the 
artof eouaterteitiag any voice he 
had ever heard. 

Of this extraordipvary man, the 
following story is related; and as 
the p-riod when he bived, the exis- 
tence of the quality was fir from 
being generally knowa, it seems by 
po means tieredibte. 

Our Voeutriloquist tt seems had 
flew most desverately in love, 
with a vowrg. beautiful, and rich 
heiress; bat was rejected by the pa- 
vents as an unsuitable match for 
their dauziter. 

‘The father happening to die, 
E.ouis waited op the widow, who 
wis tofally tgaorant of his) singu- 
far talent, pretending to eondole 
with her ow her boss; when sud len- 
Ty, te tie oven day, in her ewn 
house. andin the presence of sere- 
ral friends. she hears herself ad- 
dressed, i” a votee perfectly reseme 
bling that of her deceased husband 
aud seeming ta proceed from above 
—'* liive my daughter in marriage 
to Lonis Brabant! he is a man of 
great fortune, and of an excellent 
eharact-r. Tuow suffer the tor. 
mets of purgatory. for having re- 
fuse: her to him. If you obey this 
admonition. E shall soon be deliver- 
ed from this place .of torment. 


You will at the sime time provide 
a worthy husband for your daugh, 
ter, and procure everiasitng rep sg 
for the soul of your poor husband” 

Phe widow could not, for a ino. 
meni, e st the dreadful summons: 
waics ho dnot the distant appear. 
ance of proceesing from Louis 
Brabact’ waose countenanee exhi. 
bited vo visible change, and whose 
lips were close and motioniess dar. 
ins the delivery of it. She consents 
to receive him as her sourtu-law.. 
Louis’s finances were ina low sity 
ation; and the FPoraalities attend: 
mzgthe marriage contract, render. 
ed it necessary for him to exhibit 
some show of riches; nor wuust big 
real circumstances give the ghost 
the lie direet. A-cardingly. he 
goes to work on a fres) subject~ 
one Oorgu, an old and rich dink, 
at Lyons, who had aeceamalated 
innenase wea'th by usary and ev 
fertions, and was kuown to be 
haunted with remorse of conscience 
on aeeouat of the manaer iu which 
he had acquired it. 

Passing over preliminary sieps 
and preparations, behold Lous 
Brabant tete a-t&e with the oldw 
surer, in his little back parlour at 
Lyons; preparing hia for the ens 
ing operations, bat artfally turning 
the conversation on religious sub 
jeets, the reality of demons and 
spectres, the paius of purgatory, 
and the never ceasing torments 6 
hell. Dariag an interval of st 
Jenee beiween them, a voiee 8 
heard—which to the astonished 
banker, seems that of his deceased 
father. eompl ining of his dreat- 
ful situation in purgatory: and ea F 
ing on him instantly to deliver him 
from thenee, by putting into the 
hands of the worthy Louis Brabant 
then with him. a large sum of moe 
ney, for the redemption of ehristl- 
ans in slavery with the Turks, 
threatening him at the same time 
with eternal damuativa, if he 
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got likewise take this method to 
expiate his own sinst—[t may 
readily be supposed, that Louis 
Brabant affected a due degree of 
astonishment ou the oceasion, aud 
that he further promoted the de- 
eeption, by aeknowledging his hav- 
ing devoted liimself to the prosecu 
tion of the charitable design im- 
sted to him by the ghost. As an 
gid usurer, however, is naturally 
wepiciouss aceardingly the wary 
joaker made av appointment with 
the chast’s delegate for the next 
diy: when to render any de ign of 
jopesition on him utterly abortive, 
he took hiv into the open fields; 
wiere nota house. a treeca bush, 
oreven a pit was insesht. capable 
oi sereening any possible cunfeder- 
ale. 

This extraordinary eaution. eall- 
ed forth all the powers of our ven- 
wiloguist. Wherever the banker 


conducts him, at every step. his 
ears are s2luted on all sides, with 
the complaints and groan-, not only 
of his father. but of his dereased 
relations. imploring of him for the 
love of God, in the name of every 
saint’ in the eallender, to have mei- 
cy on his own soul an: theirs. hy 
effectually seconding with-+is purse 
the intention of his righteous come 


panton. Cornu could ne louger ree 
sist the voice of heaven. and ae- 


conlingly earries his guest howe 
with him, and pays him down fen 
thuusand crowns! with which sum 
the honest ventriloquist returns to 
Paris. and marries his mistress, 

the catastrophe proved fatal te 
the old asarer; for, the secret being 
revealed, anil reaching his ear. he 
was so greatly affected at the loss 
of his money, and the mortifying 
ravileries of his neighbors. that he 
tuok to his bed and svon died. 


THE LIBERTINE. 


THE sex in general seem to co- 
ncide iu one opinion, that the re- 
firmed rake makes the best hus- 
band; but they do not always reeol- 
leet that there are various. sorts of 
libertines. For instanee, a young 
min, who has been fed-to exeeed the 
bounds of pridence, with respect 
tothe fashionable follies of the 
diy. i? he possesses a good under- 
sanding and a good heart, when 
the heydey of youth is ever, and 
the passions became calm, such a 
We may see his past errors ina 
Proper light; and, if perehance, he 
iheuid meet with an amiable and 
‘irtuous woman, whose mental 
Quatifie.tious eapacitate her to be- 
fome the companion of a man of 
Fense, there is more than an equal 
thanee of their experiencing as 
Mich possible happiness as this 
World can afford ! But when a wo- 
Mian falls into the hands of a liber. 


tine, whose heart is corrupt; who is 
a gambler anda drankard, what 
happiness ean be expected? {s such 
a mau capable of friendship, af- 
fection, or honor? Yet if this very 
vicious character is possessed of a 
handsome person, and genteel in 
his address, he may easily capti- 
vate a young, inexperienced wo- 
man, if he really admires her per- 
son: but alas! her happiness, i" she 
marries him, will be but of short 
duration; for when his shortlived 
passion subsides, neither her sense 
nor her accomplishments will have 
any powerto keephim fiom return. 
ing to his former pursuits. A man 
of a corrupt heart is not capable of 
a virtuous friendship; ean a con- 
nexion. fiunded in sentiments and 
affection subsist but between per- 
sons who act upon the highest 
priuciples of virtue aud houor? 
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ON INDUSTRY. 


THE absurd indulgence with 
which parents auticipate every 
wish of their children often paves 
the way for their destruction, and 
entirely unfits them for returning 
that alfeetionate care whieh is due 
tu the authors of their being. How 
many listances do we see of the ill 
effects of such misplaecd kindness. 
By supplying children with all the 
superiiuiiies of life, we at once 
weaken the springs of exertion, 
and induce a habit of indolence fa- 
tal to future improvement; for why 
Should they exert themselves to 
procure that which is ready at 
their eallP Virtuous habits and ha- 
bits of industry are nearly the 
same; and since these only are pro- 
ductive of happiness, it is of the 
utmost importance to teach the 


outhiul mind that enjoyment and 
self-satisfaction must be purchased 
by labor. Happy is the man, who, 
in early life, has been taught by 
experience the blessed effects of ho. 
nest industry, and the inestimable 
value of time. Multiply time by 
industry, and what is the result? 
Peace of mind; the innocent enjoy- 
ment of life, and every thing that 
ean exalt human nature. 

By ludustry, I must not be under. 
stood to mean the incessant drudg. 
ing pursuit after sordid gain; I have 
likewise reference to mental indas. 
try; the improvement of that in. 
telleetaal part of our existence 
which elevates our view above this 
narrow scene of things, and teach 
es us to sour to heaven. 


BENEVOLENCE AND HUMANITY. 


ADDRESSED TO YOUTH. 


YOUTH is the proper season of 
éultivating the benevolent and hu- 
mane affections. As a great part 
of your happiness is to depend on 
the conucetions which you form of 
others, it is of high importance that 
you acquire betines the temper and 
the maiiners which wiil render such 
connections comfortable. Let a 
sense of justice be the foundation 
of all your social qualities. In 
your most early intereourse with 
world, and even in your youthful 
amusements, let no unfairness be 
found, Engrave upoa your mind 
that sacred rule of “doing in all 
things to others, according as you 
wish that they should do unto you.” 
Vor this end, impress yourselves 
with a sense of the origiual and 
natural quality of men. Whatever 


advantages you may possess above 
ethers never display them with an 
estemtalious superierity, 


It be- 


eomes you to act among your ecou- 
panions a man with man, Remeén- 
ber how unknown to you are tie 
vicissitudes of the world; and how 
eften they, on whom ignorant and 
contemptuous young men often 
looked down with scorn, have rs- 
ento be their superiors in future 
years. Compassion is an emetion 
of which you ought never to be 
ashamed.—Graceful is the tear of 
sympathy, and the heart that melts 
at the tale of woe. Let not ease 
aud indulgence contract your affee 
tions, and wrap you up in foolish 
enjoyments. Aceustom yourself te 
think of the distresses of humat 
life; of the solitary cottage, the dy- 
ing parent and the weeping orphan 
—Never sport with pain and dis 
tress in any of your amusements, 
nor treat the meanest insect with 
wanton cruelty. 
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Amusing. 


A CORPORAL of the life- 
guards of Frederick the Great, 
who had a great deal of vanity, but 
at the same time was a brave fel- 
low, wore a wateh-chain, to which 
he affixed a musket-ballet, instead 
éf a watch, which he was unable to 
bay. ‘Ihe king being inclined one 
day to rally him, said, “ A propos, 
corporal, you must have been very 
frugal to buy a wateh; it is six 
o'clock by mine: tell me what it 1s 
by yours?”? ‘The soldier, who gues- 
sed the King’s intention, instantly 
drew the bullet from his fob, and 
suid, ** Sire, my watch neither 
marks five nor six o’cleck; but it 
tells me every moment that it is m 
duty to die for your Majesty.”— 
‘Here, my friend,’ said the King 
quite affeeted, ‘take this watch that 
youmay be able to tell the houral. 
0.” And gave him his watch, 
whieh was adorned with brilli- 
ats. 


HENRY IV. of France being 
me day on a hunting match, lost 
his party, and was riding alone. 
Ubserving a country fellow stand- 
ing upen agate, apparently on the 
watch, he asked him what he was. 
looking for. ‘* L’se come here, 
(sayshe) to zeethe King.’ ‘Get 
up behind me, (replied the mo- 
wareh) and I will soon conduct you 
lo the place where you may see 
him.” Hodge, without any seruple, 
Mounted; but as they were riding 
tlong, he gut this sagacious questi- 
onto his companion: “They tell me 
he’s got a power of Lords we’un, 
how may abody know which is 
he? Vhe King replied, “hat he 
would be able to distinguish him by 
‘ecing that all his attendants took 
of their hats, while he himself re- 
mained eovered.’ Soon after they 
jomed the hunt, when all the eirele 

Li 


as may well be expected, were 
greatly surprised to see the King 
so oddly attended. When they 
were arrived, his Majesty turning 
to the clown, asked him if he eould 
tell which was the King. ‘I don’t 
know, (answered he) fut saith it 
must be one of us, for we've both 
got our hate on.’ 


GEN. OTWAY hed been many 
years in the army with the rank of 
Colonel, and during that period 
many junior Colonels got prefer- 
ment over his head. His friends 
frequently entreated him to state 
his services, and petition the Kings 
which he at length consented to, 
and the chaplain of the regiment 
he served in was appointed to draw 
itup. When the colonel perused 
it; he found it coneluded with the 
words, ‘aad your petitioner shalk 
ever pray: on which he told the 
chaplain he had made a miatake, 
and supposed that he was writing a 
petition for himself; aud concluded 
with insisting that the word pray, 
b yng unfit for an officer, should be 
expunged. It was in vain that he 
was told, such was the form of all 
petitions; he would not give up his 
opinion, but insisted that it should 
run—* anid your petitioner shall 
ever fight.” 

‘This petition he presented to the 
late King (George II.) who pleased 
with the novelty of the eonclusion, 
and the honest bluntness of the 
officer, gave him a regiment a few 
weeks after, contrary to the advice 
of the minister, who had promised 
it to a person who had considerable 
parliamentary interest. 


A West Indian, who had a re- 
markably fiery nose, having fallen 
asleep in his chair, a negro HY 
who was in waiting, observed & 
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musquito hovering round his faee. 
Quashi eyed the insect very atten- 
tively; at last he saw him alight on 
his master’s nose, and immediately 
fly off. Ah, ‘d—n your heart,’ ex- 
claimed the negro, ‘ Me d—n glad 
see you burn your foot.’ 


Some differences lately eceurred 
between a corps of volunteers and 
their commandant. ‘The regiment 
was ordered to appear before the 
inspecting general, and the Colonel 
ef course gave the word of com- 
mand, * Attention! shoulder arnis!’ 
Not a muscle nora musket moved. 
‘The command was repeated in a 
louder voice; the eorps was still 
motionless. The General, much 
surprised, beckoned to a serjeant, 
and asked why the corps. refused.to 
act? ‘ An’t plaise your Honour,’ 
says Pat, making the due obeisance 
‘it is bekays the colonel and the re- 
giment ‘are not on spaking terms.’ 


Trish Resolution—When the U- 
niou with Englaadand Ireland was 
first im agitation, many citizens in 
Dublin, who were inimieal to the 
measure, resolved to burn every 
‘article imported from-that. coun- 
try, except coals,’ 


An attorney in presenting a ebpy 
of a writ.toan auctioneerat Brigh- 
ton, not long since apologized fer 
his unfriendly visit, and concluded 
with hoping that the other would 
not be olfended, as he was but mere- 
ly performing au unpleasant duty 
of his profession. ‘Certainly not,’ 
said the auctioneer, * you must at- 
tend to the duties of your professi- 
on, and so must I to mine;? and ia- 
stantly Knocked him down. 


Lord North exulting over Charles 
Fox on the news in an extraordina- 
ry Gazette, of New York being 
conquered; the patriotic wit repli- 
ed, ‘It is a mistake, Sir; New York 
is not conquered, it is only, like the 
Ministry, abandoned.’ 


Mr. Curran, being retained a- 


gainst a young olficer, who was jp. 
dicted for avery gross assault, o. 
pened the eause in the following 
manner: My Lord! 1 am counsel 
for the Crown; and I am first to ae. 
quaint your lordship, that this sol. 
dier ‘ “Nay, Sir,’ says 
the military hero, * L would haye 
you know, sir, l am an officer, 
‘O, sir, I beg your pardon,’ say 
the counsellor, very drily; ‘ Whi, 
then, my Lord, to speak more eor. 
rectly, this officer, who is no soldi. 
erl? 

CHARLES FOX, iu a Wei: 
minster election, having applied ty 
a shop keeper for his vote and in. 
terest, the man produced a halter, 
with which he said he was read 
to oblige him. Mr. Fox thankeé 
liim for his kindness, but said he 
would by no means deprive him o 
it, as he presumed it was a family 
piece! 





Anold bawd being earried befor 
the late Justice Bond, for keeping 
a disorderly house, strongly denied 
all that was eharged against her. 
‘Houséwife! housewife!’ said the 
Justice, Show have you the assii- 
ance to deny it? You do keep 
bawdy-house, and I wiilmaintai 
it.’—* Will you?’ replied the old la- 
dy; ‘the Lord’ bless you; IT always 
took you to be a kind-hearted get 
tleman.’ 


When Oliver Cromwell first evit- 
ed his money, an old eavalier look 
ing upon one of the new pieces 
read this inseription on: one side, 
‘* God with us.” On the other, 
‘The Commonwealth of #nglané’ 
‘T see,’ said he, * God and th 
Commonwealth are on different 
sides.’ 


A Leith ship-master having 
gone ashore some years ago in the 
Highlands of Scotland, on a Sat 
day morning, went to hear divin 
service. It wasa very wet sum 
mer: the rain had poured out I 
cessautly for some weeks, and i 
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Was it ME ope of the husbandman had well 
— * jigh failed. The parson mounted 
vOoWing Mii; rostrum, and began to wrestle 
Counsel My ost powerfully with the Lord in 
ey; “i prayer. A transient blink of sun- 
i Sol- MM ‘ine inspired this pious man with 
H ha holy confidence, and he felt consci- 
" te ws of being the faveurite of hea- 
te —~ Hi ven, when, lo! on a sudden,—the 
: Wi. heavens were darkened,—the thun- 
ad fe jer roared, and the impetuous tor- 
ni lai rents seemed to threaten a second 
RE ieluge. Unable to restrain his 
West —— the disappointed preach- 
lied of” eried out, in a transport of holy 






















nge: ‘Pelt on, pelt on, Good Lord, 


re in- and spoil all the poor folks corn, as 
a e you did last year;—you’ll ha’e mei- 
heaka ile eredit by your handy-work!’ 


said he 
him 0 


family 


Dering the reign of the feudal 
gstem amongst the highlanders, 
the Laird of Grant had condemned 
me of his vassals to be hanged. 
When Donald came to the gallows, 
accompanied by Janet his faithful 
wife, he seemed very reluctant to 
mount the ladder, and stood a long 
time below the fatal tree shrugging 
his shoulders, ‘Hoot awa, Donald 
(said Janet, clapping her dear 
spouse’s cheek) gang uplikea man, 
and please the Laird!’ Donald could 
not resist such a powerful motive 
to obedience, 


1 before 
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denied 
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aid the 
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A Clergyman chose for his text 
the following words: ‘Which of 


st colt you will go up with me to Ramoth- 


look , B ; : 
df ape Gilead?? ‘Then pausing, he again 
/ side 4 again repeated the words, when 
She agallant tar started from his seat, 


and looking around him with an 
eyeof full indignation, he exclaim- 
ed; ‘Will none of you go with the 
worthy gentleman? Then d——me, 
{will go myself! 


sland.’ 
nd th 
ffereut 


neg An Irish gentleman ealfed at the 
Sun-M Scueral post-office, and enquired 


Whether there were any letters for 
him: The clerk asked for his ad- 
dress: “Oh!? says he, sure you will 
find it onthe back of the letter!’ 


divine 
t sum- 
ut ill 


nd the 


: —2 

One told another, who did not 
use to be very well clothed, that 
his new egat was too short for him: 
‘That’s true, (answered his friend) 
but it will be long enough before I 
get another,’ 


A drueken fellow carrying his 
wife’s bible to pawn for a quartern 
of gin to the ale house, the man of 
the house refused to take it.— 
‘What a pox! (said the fellow) will 
neither my word nor the word of 
God pass with you?? 


A drunken fellow having sold all 
his goods, to maintain himself at 
his pot, except his feather-bed, at 
last mode away with that too; when 
being reproved for it by some of 
his friends, ‘Why, (said he) I am 
very well, thank God, and why 
should I keep my bed?’ 


A gentleman having lent a gui- 
nea for two or three days to a per- 
son whose promise he had not much 
faith in, was very much suprised to 
find he very punetually kept his 
word with him. ‘The same genitle- 
man being some time after desirous 
of borrowing a larger sum, ‘No,’ 
said the other, ‘you have deceived 
me once, and I am resolved you 


shall not do it a seeond time.’ 


The late Colonel Charteris re- 
fleeting on his ill spent life and 
character, told a noble Bord, that 
if such a thing as a good name was 
to he purehased, he would give 
10,000 pounds for one. ‘The noble- 
man said, it would certainly be the 
worst money he ever laid out in his 
life. ‘Why so?’ said the Colonel, 
‘Because,’ answered his Lordship, 
‘you would forfeit if again in less 
than a week? | 


Two gentlemen standing toge- 
ther, asa young lady passed them, 
one of them said, “heres goes the 
handsomest woman I ever saw.’ 
She hearing, turned back, and ob- 
serving him to be very ugly, an- 
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swered, ‘I wish, sir, I could in re- 
turn, say as much of you.’ ‘So you 
may, Madam; (says he) and lie as 
Idid.’ 


A gentleman sitting in one of 
the boxes of the theatre in ecompa- 
ny with the late Lord North, not 
knowing his Lordship, entered into 
conver@ation with him, and seeing 
two ladies come into an opposite 
box, agdressed him with, * Pray, 
sir, can you inform me who is that 
ugly b that is just come int’ 
‘QO, (replied his Lordship with 
great good humour) that is my 
wife.’ ‘Sir, I ask you ten thousand 

aréows, I do not mean her, I mean 
that skecking monster whe is along 
with her.” ‘That (replied his 
Lordship) is my daughter.’ 





When Lord Howe was captain 
of the Magnanime, a negro sailor 
on board was ordered to be flogged; 
every thing being prepared, and 
the ship’s company assembled to 
see the punishment inflicted, Capt. 
FE .we madea long address to the 
culprit, on the enormity of his of- 
fence. Poor Mungo, tired of the 
harangue, and of having his back 
exposed to the cold, exelaimed, 
‘Massa! if you floggee, floggee; or 
if you preachee, preachee; but no 
preachee and floggee too. 


An Irish officer had the misfor- 
tune to be dreadfully wounded in 
one of the battles in Holland. As 
he lay on the ground, an unfortu- 
nate soldier, who was near him, 
and was also severely wounded, 
made a terrible howling, when the 
officer exclaimed, ‘Mamn yeur eyes 
what do gou make such a noise for? 
Do you think there is nobody killed 
but yourseli?? 


The Count de “range being 
wounded in the knee with a musket 
ball, the surgeons made many in- 
Gisions, Losing patience, at last, 


he asked them, why they gut and 
earved so cruelly? ‘ We seek {yr 
the ball,’ [said they] * Why then 
did you not speak before? [said the 
Count | Ihave it in my pocket.’ 


A French emigrant having been 
but a very short time in England, 
was invited to partake of a large 
bowl of punch, a liquor he had ne- 
ver tasted before, and which did 
not at all agree with him. Speak. 
ing of his entertainment next day, 
but forgetting tle name of the be. 
verage, he asked, ‘Vat de calla dat 
liqueur, dat be all contradiction? 
where is de brandy to make it 
streng, and de water to make it 
weak; de sugar to make it sweet, 
and de lemon to make it sour? 
‘Punch, I suppose you mean.’ ‘Ay, 
punch, (said Monsieur) it almost 
punchee out my brain last night,’ 


A gentleman who was very mo- 
rose and ill-natured in his own fa- 
mily, but extremely facetious and 
entertaining when in company, was 
once the subject of conversation in 
a small party, where his wife was 
present, ‘Indeed, Madam, saida 
lady who addressed her, 1 elmost 
envy you your husband; eo cheer- 
ful! so lively! so brilliant! he is 
quite the fiddle of every company 
he goes into.’ *Perhaps so, replied 
the wife with a sigh, but when he 
eomes home, he always hangs his 


fiddle up with his hat.’ 


In a great storm at sea, when the 
ship’s erew were all at prayers, a 
boy burst into aviolent fit of laugh- 
ter; being reproved for his ill-tamed 
mirth, and asked the reason of it. 
‘Why, said: he, I was laughing t 
think what a hissing the boatswain’s 
red nose will make when it eomes 
into the water.’ This Judicrous re- 
mark set the erew a-laughing, 19- 
spired them with new spirits, and 
by a great exertion they brought the 
vessel safe into port. 
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Poctic Oepartiment. 


(From the Freemason’s Magazine. | 


FRIENDSHIP. 
FRIENDSHIP! thou source of 


nameless joys ! 
Of most that Heav’n or earth be. 
stows: 
That oft the fear ofdeath destroys, 
And oft dispels the deepest woes. 


That cheers the breast where mis’ry 
dwells, 
And binds the broken heart a- 
new ; | 
Pours comfort in its inmost eclls, 
And sheds the tear, of feeling, 
true. 


That mingles all the sweets of life 
With purerjoy, with higher blisss 
That brightens love, that softens 
sevile 
That makes a heav'nly world of 
this. 


Entwine thy fair unfading wreath 
Around two souls whose vows 
are thine; 
And o’er it all thy fervors breathe, 
Whilst it incloses hers and mine. 


Whilst life in long 
clows, 
And pleasure’s toys are spread 
around; 
Whilst joy with erystal streamlet 
flows, 
And flowrets onits banks abound. 


perspective 


Faney oft paints the pathway clear, 
O’erlooks each thorn, & pois’nous 
weed, 
Sees lasting bliss in toys appear, 
And seorns, of broken faith, the 
deed. 


Oh! let not these illusions fade 
When Mis’ry meets us on our 
" Way: 


And Friendship seem an empty 
shade, 
Just blown and fading ina day. 


If much of grief I‘m doom’d to bear 
If sickness, or if want oppress ; 
Will Emmeline all my sorrows 
share P 
Or would you, could you; love 
~ me less P 


Ah no, it cannot, must not be ! 

Yet I have seen the saered bands 
Oft broken by as fond as thee, 

Oft sever ‘d by as fair a hand, 


Yet why should we assiduous try 
Te gaze at Sorrew and her train! 


Whilst Pleasure’s beams are float- - 


ing by, 
And. net seeure the golden gain. 


Then, whilst the moments are our. 


awn, 
We shouid improve them as they 
glide; 
And e’er they are forever flown, 
Let each with friendship’s hue 
be dy’d. 


And trust me.—I wili ne’er suspect 
The candid heart of Emmeline ; 
Nor e’er shall time nor chance af- 
fect, 
The sentiments of Catharine. 


— 


From the Port Folio. 


TO ELIZA. 
On hearing that she often indulged herself 
in weeping. 
O WHEP not thus! thine azure 
eyes, 
Were form’d for nobler ends than 
erying; 
O eheck these unavailing sighs! 
Why shouldst thou waste thy time 
in sighing P 
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O weep not thus ! those storms of 
wo, 

Will blight the roses on thy face ; 

Whilst Care, to beauty still a foe, 

Shall plant his lilies in their place. 


O weep not thus! thy youthful 
cheek, 

Full soon, alas! shal. time impair: 

He, with unsparing hand, will seek 

‘To trace unweleome furrows there. 


O keep thy tears! they'll precious 
be, 

To gem effeetion’s hallow’d shine ; 

Then shall the eye that dotes on 
thee, 

Mingle iis holy drops with thine, 


-_— + a - 


From the same. 


TO MISS M. 
DO you ask, dear Miss M. why in 
peace | remain, 
While my country’s broad ban- 
ner is rear’d ? 
While her sons seize the falchion 
and erow’d to the plain, 
Where soon shall Columbia’s bold 
thunder be heard ? 


Ah! with joy would I fly to proud 
victory’s field, 
But freemen alone may enrol in 
her train, 
And am [a slave, fore’d by Cupid 
to yield, 
Long since, lovely girl, to your 


chain ! t J. oH. 


A ee 


From the same. 


To Doctor John C. Warren, of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 


“known 
Less by his father’s glories than his own.” 





Warren—thy name to every pa- 
triot dear, 
Seems an immortal charm to Ge- 
nius given; 
In the bold annals of an empire 
famed, 





a 

in. the firm records of her wisdom 
prized, 

A star whose path is glory—while 
on thee 

The rays deseend reflected, and re- 
fleeting. 


For thou last Nature’s wealth, trea- 
sures of mind, 

Gifted by every high, and graced 
endowment, 

Which culturing care, and letter’d 
lore bestow, 

Even mid thy bloom of years, fruits 
ripe as autumn’s 

And, as the youthful summer’s ear- 
ly ray, 

Bounteous and brilliant, are thine, 
in morn 

Matured, as in the full meridian 
hour 

Of manheod’s rich and proud pre- 
eminence, 


Envied, admir’d, approved, but 

most beloved, 

Since all the sacred charities that 
bless, 

With every finger elegance that 
lives 

In look, or form, or accent, are thy 
own, 


Behold the rescued victim of dis- 
ease— 
He whom thy steadfast eye, and 
owerful hand, 
Pitying, have pain’d, and saved 
thro? many a suffering, 
THe—mid the moan of anguish mur- 
murs blessings, 
While she, of mental malady the 
preys 
She whose hart brain, and ever- 
 quiverisg nerve, 
Invite the great destroyer, she has 
hail’d, 
Thee—gentlest of the gentle—not 
more prized 
For science, than for virtues hea- 
ven-awarded, 


Go on, and in the path where pe- 
ril dwells, 

Meet happiness—that path, by ge- 
nius trod, 
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Is strewed with honours—thy true 
inheritanee, 

But most enlarged by thee—grace- 
ful and graced,— 

In ALL THE HIGH NOBILITY OF 
NATURE. 


ca 


From the same. 
THE ROSE: A SONG. 


SEE! says my Jane, this ténder 
rose 

No longer with vermillion glows, 

Itsy odour with its colour flies, 

See how it droops its head and dies! 


This envious flower, love! onee so 
sleek, 

Has seen your ruby lips and cheek: 

Has felt the fragrance of your 
breath, 

And conquered—griev’d itself to 
death. 

ALEXSS. 





From the same. 
SONG. 
Thou hast an eye, of mildest hue, 
Where mixes white with lovely 
blue; 
Whose gentle glance ean joy im- 
part, 
And fill with eetasy the heart ; 
But, ah! that eye has beamed too 
free, 
And ne’er ean beam with love for 
me ! 


Thou hast a breast, and, oh! how 
fair! 

How would [ die to pillow there, 

Aad when it heav’d its downy 
eharnmis, 

I'd liye transperted in your arms : 

But, ah! that breast has beat too 
free, 

And ne’er ean beat with love for 
me. 


Thou hast a lip whose burning 
kiss 

as pow’r to give a mad’ning bliss 

Which sets the frame with loye on 
fire, 


And fills the soul with warm desire: © 


But those sweet lips which rivals 
bless’d 


By me shall never more be press’d. 


Thou hast a heart both warm and 
kind, | 
By love and tenderness refin’d, 
Kach gentle virtue that can grace 
The female breast has there a place; 
But ah! that heart has beat too free, 
And ne’er can beat with love for 
me. 
ALEXIS. 





From the same. 


THE ‘xiss!’ ACKNOWLEDGED. 
16 her who will understand me, 


KISS, be mine! that fills the soul; 
Kiss celestial! soft kiss stole 
From scrutiny of common view 
Kiss to the favoured lover true! 


Could the kiss so common grown 
Alike to friend and fover known, 
Kiss—mere pressure of the lips! 
Content the soul where Cupid dips? 


If our rude manners authorize 

A kiss which mouth to mouth ap- 
plies, 

From a eousin, friend, or other 

Where is the kiss reserved (he loy- 
er. 


Mine be—ye kisses of the eyes 

Which vulgar sight cannot surmise 
Salute of tove, kiss seeu by heav’a, 
Kiss mutual, kiss at parting given! 


Fervent the kiss devout IT send 
The kiss with which my soul I lend 
To thee whose eyes of look divine, 
Like the creative life ray shine. 


The eye-blush’d kiss, reserv’d thy 
lover 

Which nought but eyes that loye 
discover, 

Be the sovereign kiss for me, 

Kiss of gentle Amadee! 
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Kiss of lov e! oO joy supreme, From the Freemasou’s Magazine. 
Kiss that fired my vital stream, 
That tells my soul, O kiss divine, 
Amadee loves me, Kiss be mine! 





The following song was written in ‘the 
middie of last summer : it was occas}. 


CAMILDHU. oned by frequent visits to the rual 
scenes of New Jersey. 
FREE AND EASY. 
From the Freemason’s Magazine. To-spesd the day 
MASONIC HYMN. In sportive play, 
And live a life of pleasure, 
SUPREME Grand Master! most We skip the waves, 
sublime! Where Neptune laves, 
Hich thron’d in glory’s radiant And thus employ our leisure: 
elime; 
Behold thy sons, on bended knee, With wind and tide 
Conven’d,O Gon! to worship Thee! _ Across we glide 
? To Jersey‘s shores so sandy, 
And as ’tis thine with open ear, There trudge about, 
The suppliant voive of prayer to *Till wearied out, 
hear; We ery aloud for brandy. 
Grant thou, O Lorp! this one re- 
quest, We sit to chat, 
Let Masons be, in blessing, blest. On this and that, 
While fann’d with gentle breezes; 
© give the craft, from pole to pole, We view serene, 
The feeling heart, the pitying soul The prospeet green, 
The gen’rous breast, the -lib’ral While smiling Nature pleases. 
hand, 
Compassion’s balm, and Merey’s Now glanting o’er 
band; The distant shore, 
We see a bark in motion; 
With Charity that pours around The sailor boy 
Tite wine & oil, on mis’ry’s wound! Now leaps with joy, 
And heals the widow’s, orphan’s And bids good by old ocean, 
heart, 
Deep pierced by sorrow’s venom’d With hearts quite gay 
dart. We spend the day, 
Till yonder sun departing; 
Then to thy throne the eraft shall We fill our cup, 
raise And take a sup, 
One deathless song of grateful Then wiseiy think of starting. 
praise; 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, With jovial seng 
‘Yo hymn the pow’er of Love divine. We sail along, 
And leave those sce aa of pleasure; 
That Love supreme, thy Love, O Where rosy health, 
Geo! ‘ And fragrant breath, 
Which Heav’n itself shall pour Make awect the hours of leisure 
abroad; 1. D. M.- 
Till Light, Life, Peace, adorn the 
vale, 


And angels, men, pronounce All 
hail. 
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